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THE FOUNDATION 
REVOLUTION IS HERE. 



A WEIGHTLESS & FRESH FEEL 

offers sheer to moderate coverage. 


A CUSTOM APPLICATOR 

for a smoothing effect. 



A CUSHION 

for pressure controlled release of the 
perfect amount of ultra-smooth fluid. 


#miracleonthemove 

Reward yourself today. Join Elite Rewards at Lancome.com 


EFFORTLESS PERFECTION. ANYWHERE, ANYTIME. 

A REFRESHING LIQUID FOUNDATION IN A CUSHION. 


NEW 

MIRACLE CUSHION 

LIQUID CUSHION COMPACT 

FRESH GLOW - LASTING HYDRATION - WEIGHTLESS BUILDABLE COVERAGE 



Available in 11 shades for all skin tones. 
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RE-IGNITE THE YOUTHFUL LIGHT 
OF YOUR EYES. ' 

Advanced Night Repair Eye 

This breakthrough eye treatment maximizes the power of night to 
re-ignite the vital, youthful light that can fade due to fatigue, pollution, age. 

A WORLDWIDE FIRST. Our Youth Light Measurement shows significant 
improvement: a 25% more youthful — vibrant, brighter — look to your eyes.' 
With this proven, multi-benefit formula, target fine lines, crow's feet, 
dark circles, puffiness and uneven texture. 8-week clinical testing of Eye serum. 

SEE YOUR MOST BEAUTIFUL EYES EVER. 
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870 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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THE FEMININE FRAGRANCE 


AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY AT SAKS FIFTH AVENUE AND SAKS.COM 
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AVAILABLE AT VALENTINO STORES NATIONWIDE WWW.VALENTINO.COM 
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CLINIQUE 

Allergy Tested. 100% Fragrance Free. 



Hello, glow. 

Your schedule says you’re busy. 
Your face doesn’t. Thank our 
Turnaround' Revitalizing team. 

Instantly, our radiance-boosting 
moisturizer awakens skin’s fresh, 
natural glow. And mere drops of 
our energizing oil lock in luminosity. 

Woke up like this? Of course you 
did. Get glowing at clinique.com 

New. Turnaround”' Revitalizing 
Moisturizer and Treatment Oil 


©Clinique laboratories. LLC 
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turnaround 
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treatment oil 
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ALTERNATE BLENDING. 
ALTERNATE ENDING, 

Introducing Dual-Intensity Blush, worn by Tilda Swinton. 

Portrait by Frangois Nars. 

narscosmetics.com 









NEW J12-365. 18K BEIGE GOLD AND CERAMIC, BLACK GUILLOCHE DIAL. 36.5 MM 
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At age 26, Cole Cohen 
received a head- 
spinning diagnosis 
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ALMOST PARADISE, P. 236 

KATE MOSS (IN HERMES) 
WITH HER HUSBAND, JAMIE 
HINCE. PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY VENETIA SCOTT. 
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Getting haircolor you love 

IS AN INVESTMENT 

IT DESERVES OUR UTMOST CARE 


EverPure 

SULFATE-FREE 




KEEP THE COLOR YOU LOVE PURE 
FOR UP TO 32 WASHES 

■ ANTI-FADING SHAMPOO AND CONDITIONER 
PROTECT COLOR 

■ SULFATE-FREE FORMULAS WITH RICH LATHER 

AND ROSEMARY BOTANICALS RESPECT EVERY STRAND 


Because you’re worth it 

LOREAL 

PARiS 


• 20Kl.-0rtalUM.lnc 


HAIR EXPERTISE 
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Karlie Kloss 


MAKEUP 

GENIUS * DISCOVER ENDLESS NUDE EYE LOOKS. EXPLORE CURATED SHADES AND EXPERT IDEAS. 
DOWNLOAD THE MAKEUP GENIUS APP. 

.’St®' @2015 L’Or£al USA. Inc. 




artofnude. 


MASTER THE ART OF THE NUDE 

UNLEASH YOUR CREATIVITY INFINITE NUDE EYE LOOKS. 

WITH THIS PALETTE YOU BECOME THE ARTIST. SHAPE IT, SOFTEN IT, HIGHLIGHT AND BLEND IT: 
THE DUAL-TIP BRUSH LETS YOU CREATE A MULTITUDE OF EXPERT NUDE EYE LOOKS WITH EASE. 
HIGH-IMPACT PIGMENTS. LUXURIOUS TEXTURE. ULTRA-SLEEK GLIDE. MASTER THE ART OF THE NUDE. 

BECAUSE YOU’RE WORTH IT.™ 





AVAILABLE AT CHANEL.COM 
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Coach Dmmert 

Chloe Grace Moretz Actrcu 

Turnlock Rucksack in denim 
coach .com 
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The new slim fit. 
For a naturally 
flattering look. 


Get ready for Uniqlo's latest style-setting creation: 
supremely comfortable yet figure-flattering jeans. 

No matter how basic your outfit, they naturally draw out your 
femininity and complement both casual and polished looks. 

So try them on and discover a freedom 
that only the perfect everyday jeans can bring. 


New SLIM FIT JEANS $39.90 
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TALKING FASHION 
Loose lacing on fit-to-be- 
tied coats and frocks; long, 
lean stripes delineate a 
striking silhouette (118) 
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TNT 

Elisabeth TNT plans an 
epic ensemble for this 
year's Met gala with a little 
help from her friends 

118 

BOOKS 

Daniel de la Falaise 
serves up a fresh 
chapter in his foodie 
family history 

122 

ART 

As the Biennale kicks off 
in Venice and Frieze Art 
Fair takes over New York, 
here are five women you 
won’t be able to miss 

128 

SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
Lena Dunham explains 
her passion for 
reproductive choice. 

Hint: It all started 
with her mother 

130 
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view 

137 

BEAUTIFUL FUTURE 
Julien Dossena 
champions a new Parisian 
modernism at Paco 
Rabanne. By Lynn Yaeger 
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GOLDEN STATE 
Mansur Gavriel's bags 
find their chic, spare 
place in the sun 

148 

LINGUA FRANCA 
Edgardo Osorio’s 
Aquazzura has 
a universal appeal 
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TRUE TO FORM 
Peter Schlesinger’s 


book and capsule 
with Acne Studios 
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Designers are embracing 
the art and craft of rugs 
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CAMERA READY 
What happens when 
your selfie looks better 
than your actual self? 

Web sensation Leandra 
Medine on makeup in 
the Instagram age 

164 

THE SPA VIRGIN 
Facials, body wraps, 
and exercise of any kind: 
Lynn Yaeger wanted 
none of it— until she 
found herself (trapped) 
at the country’s most 
legendary retreat 

168 

IN SEASON 
Garden herbs 

170 

FUTURE CUTS 
Emma Elwick-Bates 
says goodbye to the 
monthly trim 

172 

SPRING FEVER 
Braid brilliance; on 
target; the hybrid lip 

people are 
talking about 

175 
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With one soaring 
performance after 
another, Russell Janzen 
takes his place as 
NYCB’s newest soloist 

176 

ART 

Alex Katz is having a 
moment, showing in 
museums, galleries, and 
now, the Barneys windows 


176 

THEATER 

A force to be reckoned 
with, playwright 
Branden Jacobs-Jenkins 
tackles office politics 
in his latest play 

176 

TELEVISION 
J. K. Rowling’s 
best-selling novel 
The Casual Vacancy 
gets transformed into 
a three-part drama 
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Spring fiction 
looks back at what 
was left behind 
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The picnic plate turns 
over a new leaf 
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Summer escapes open 
in town or country 
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^features 
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GO EAST 

Western eyes have 
drawn inspiration from 
"exotic’’ Asian images 
since the 17th century. 
With the opening 
of "China: Through 
the Looking Glass” at the 
Met, fashion historians— 
and filmmaker Wong 
Kar Wai, the exhibition's 
artistic director— turn 
the mirror around. 

By Leslie Camhi 
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A GRAND VISION, P.210 

MIUCCIA PRADA, PICTURED IN THE NEW FONDAZIONE PRADA 
IN MILAN. PHOTOGRAPHED BY ANNIE LEIBOVITZ. 
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Laura’s HOUSE OF FLAWLESS specializes 
in ready-to-wear foundations. 


Lightweight to luminous, protective to 
perfecting, sheer to matte. A collection of 
finishes, forms & shades from porcelain to 
maple to truffle. Custom-fit for you. 


NEIMAN MARCUS 
BERGDORF GOODMAN • SAKS 
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flawless, you wear it well 


lauramercier.com 
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OPEN SEASON, P. 220 

NICK KYRGIOS, IN A TODD SNYDER 
SWEATER AND TIM COPPENS 
SHORTS. PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
THEOWENNER. 
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BLURRED LINES 
The season's sharp suits, 
loose trousers, and bold 
accessories transcend 
tired distinctions between 
men’s and women’s 
fashion. Behold the new 
androgynous chic 

202 

PASSION PLAYER 
From her meticulous 
preparation for 
Broadway’s Skylight to 
learning to ride for the 
sweepingly romantic Far 
from the Madding Crowd, 
Carey Mulligan never holds 
back. By Gaby Wood 

210 

A GRAND VISION 
Longtime art collector 


Miuccia Prada builds 
an extraordinary new 
museum— her gift to 
the city of Milan. Nathan 
Heller takes a tour 

218 

FLYING SOLO 
Anne Hathaway plays 
a fighter pilot brought 
down to earth in a one- 
woman show at New 
York's Public Theater. 

By Adam Green 

220 

OPEN SEASON 
With Grand Slams in 
sight, Nick Kyrgios 
brings next-generation 
power and undeniable 
charisma to the game. 
By Mark Guiducci 

222 

THE NEW WORLD 
Gender fluidity 
dominates the runways 
and inspires political 
debate. Alice Gregory 
meets the model 
Andreja Pejic and 
asks, have we reached 
a transgender 
turning point? 


226 


YES, YOU CAN 
As buzz builds around 
the finest preserved 
food, Tamar Adler sets 
herself a challenge: 
throw a dinner party for 
twelve where cooking 
means popping 
lids and pulling tabs 


228 
STEAL OF 
THE MONTH 
Hailee Steinfeld 
ably straddles 
acting and living 


230 

WHAT TO 
WEAR WHERE 
The supersensual chic 
of slip dress looks has 
never seemed so fresh 


236 


ALMOST PARADISE 


With tropical prints, 
peekaboo midriffs, 
and plunging necklines, 
summer's sultriest 
pieces radiate pure 
heat. Kate Moss goes 
Gauguin-gorgeous 
on Mustique 
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ISLAND TIME 

Joyous florals are ideal 
for a spring escape— 
and sure to bloom 
all summer long 

254 
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256 
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Carey Mulligan wears a 
Michael Kors crimson 
embroidered-mikado 
strapless dress. Blackbird 
and the Snow diamond- 
and-antiquegold 
earrings. To get this look, 
try: Les Beiges All-in-One 
Healthy Glow Fluid SPF 
15, Les Beiges Healthy 
Glow Sheer Colour Stick 
in N° 20, Crayon Sourcils 
Sculpting Eyebrow Pencil 
in Brun Naturel, Illusion 
d’Ombre Long Wear 
Luminous Eyeshadow 
in Convoitise, Rouge 
Coco Ultra Hydrating Lip 
Colour in Adrienne. All 
by Chanel. Hair, Anthony 
Turner; makeup, Mark 
Carrasquillo. Details, 
see In This Issue. 
Photographer: 

Mikael Jansson. 

Fashion Editor: 

Tonne Goodman. 
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LANDS’ END 


shop at landsend.com 





May means only one thing here at Vogue.- the Party of the 
Year. Prep for the Chinese-theme event with precoverage, 
including models’ beauty rituals, the best Met-ball looks 
of all time, and Dress Photo Diaries with this year’s 
chicest celebs. Vogue.com takes you from the red carpet 
to an inside view of this exclusive, invite-only affair. 


Summer is right around the corner, so whether you’re 
packing for a yacht or driving to a local beach, pick 
the right suit here. From chic maillots to sporty 
two-pieces, sexy string bikinis to surfer shorts, we 
have you covered— whatever your look or shape! 


SETTING SAIL 

JOAN SMALLS, 
PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY PATRICK 
DEMARCHELIER 
FOR VOGUE, 2013. 


Ol Days of 
* ) I Swimsuits 



Tie the 

KNOT 

Just in time for wedding 
season, we feature our 
favorite nuptials from 
around the globe, the 
season’s best shoppable 
dresses, fanciful (yet 
wearable!) shoes, 
and romantic hair and 
makeup inspiration- 
plus resources for 
bespoke invitations, 
unforgettable gifts, 
music made for 
dancing, and more. 
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FABIOLA BERACASA-BECKMAN 
AND JASON BECKMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY ROBERT 
FAIRER FOR VOGUE, 2014. 
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BLONDES INSPIRED BY GRACE KELLY 

SO CLASSIC, SO RADIANT 

SUPER RICH CARE, SUPER RICH COLOR 



EXCELLENCE 


LEGENDARY BLONDES 

■ TIMELESS, ELEGANT BLONDES/ 100% GRAY COVERAGE 

■ EVERY STRAND GETS SUPER RICH CARE: 

SEALS. REPLENISHES, CONDITIONS 

■ FIND YOUR LEGENDARY SHADE AT: 
EXCELLENCELEGENDS.COM 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



Go beyond I ho red carpet at llie Parh of the 
\earand inside the museums new exhibition 
“China: Through the Looking Glass" 


Met Gala 


On Sale in May Available at retailers nationwide, including Barnes & Noble. Walmart. CVS. Walgreens. Hudson News. Target, and many more. 
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E arlier this spring I had the honor of pre- 
senting Andrew Bolton, the brilliant cu- 
rator at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art’s Costume Institute, with the Vilcek 
Prize in Fashion. I’ve had the pleasure 
of working closely with Andrew over the 
past thirteen years, most recently on this 
month’s “China: Through the Looking Glass,” a spectacu- 
lar show — the biggest exhibition the museum’s Costume 
Institute has ever staged — that will unfold its way across 
the institute and through the museum’s Chinese Galleries. 
Exquisite centuries-old artifacts from different dynas- 
ties will be juxtaposed against Asian-inspired costumes 
from some of the West’s greatest fashion designers, Karl 
Lagerfeld, John Galliano, and Tom Ford among them. 
Celebrated Hong Kong filmmaker Wong Kar Wai, who 
directed In the Mood for Love, is the show’s artistic direc- 
tor, and the talented Nathan Crowley is the production 
designer, ensuring a dazzling seamlessness between the old 
and the (relatively) new. 


GOOD AS GOLD 

FEI FEI SUN IN VINTAGE YVES SAINT LAURENT BY 
TOM FORD, PHOTOGRAPHED BY STEVEN MEISEL. 

The work that has gone into this particu- 
lar show is astonishing, but when I think 
about all the exhibitions Andrew and I have 
collaborated on, one moment particularly 
stands out. It was the last day of the Met’s 
Alexander McQueen show, which Andrew 
created. The exhibition, which drew nearly 
700,000 visitors in three months, stayed 
open till midnight to meet demand, but 
even so the lines stretched down the side- 
walk and into Central Park. I arrived to 
help sign catalogs, and I was so impressed 
by all the visitors I met. These weren’t just 
fashion connoisseurs. They were teachers, 
artists, students, lawyers, children, retirees. I 
spoke with a feisty 90 -year-old woman who 
lived in Florida and had flown up especially 
to see the show. It occurred to me that any 
curator who’d gotten that woman on an air- 
plane had the genius and passion to charm 
the art itself right off the walla 
Andrew has done just that, again and 
again, at the Met. When I first encountered 
him, he impressed me with his warmth, his 
fresh eye, his patience, and Iris flexibility — 
virtues that don’t always apply to the keep- 
ers of museums. He had (and miraculously 
still has) the manners and enthusiasms 
of an English schoolboy (Harold Koda, 
the Costume Institute’s director, likens his 
look to Harry Potter’s): Andrew is brilliant 
without being boastful, un-pushy without 
being a pushover. There is something oth- 
erworldly about him, as if he’d just landed 
in New York from a calmer and more 
thoughtful realm. 

For years, the relationship between the 
Costume Institute and the other museum 
departments was described as uneasy. Some people seemed 
to think that fashion was too exotic, too fleeting, too unseri- 
ous for an art museum. Diligently and generously, Andrew 
showed these assumptions to be wrong. His magisterial 
McQueen show was one of the greatest popular and criti- 
cal successes in the museum’s history. His 2006 exhibition 
“AngloMania,” which set 30 years of British style in their 
historical context, showed visitors not just how to admire 
fashion but how to think about it. In 2012 the exhibition 
galleries became a vibrant multimedia space for Andrew’s 
Schiaparelli and Prada show. If fashion was ever thought to 
be high-handed and elite, he proved otherwise with the rol- 
licking “Punk” show of 2013. Andrew understands fashion 
as an art that is iconoclastic and popular, creative and com- 
mercial. To walk through one of his shows is to experience the 
thrills of the runway, the energy of the street, and the riches of 
the library — all within a few moments of stepping in the door. 

Work of this quality outlasts any one exhibition. It sets a 
new benchmark for the Costume Institute, and it raises the 
expectations for America ’s largest editor's letter>79 
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continued from page 74 museum. I serve on the board 
of the Met, and I’ve sometimes thought that its internal 
business most resembles the Vatican’s. There are the ranks of 
cardinal-like curators, each serving their own interpretations 
of the higher cause of art. There are the swarms of tourists 
visiting this hallowed ground in search of a transcendent 
experience (or at the very least, a successful trip to the gift 
shop). And there is the institution itself, so laden with tradi- 
tion that it nearly groans under the weight of history. After 
thirteen years in this odd Holy See, Andrew’s faith in fashion 
remains uncorrupted, and his charm is pure. 

With the support and mentorship of Harold Koda, An- 
drew has let his scholarship bloom in the public eye. Harold 
tells me that around the office, Andrew is known as both a 
sharp mind and a wonderful colleague, beset only by a weak- 
ness for cheese souffles and small candy bars, which have a 
way of disappearing when he works late. 

It has been my delight to observe the perfect partnership 
that Andrew has built with the designer Thom Browne — a re- 
lationship bom of creativity, like-minded vision, and support. 

Here and elsewhere, Andrew’s enthusiasms have been 
inextricable from Iris life’s work. The Vilcek Prize in Fashion 
honors foreign-born minds. But it takes up an American 
premise: the idea that cities like New York were made by 
those who came from far away. I cannot imagine any worthi- 
er recipient than Andrew, who has done so much for a great 
American institution. And I can think of few people who are 
as appreciated both by those who live and breathe fashion 
as by those who do not. Andrew understands the historical 


stakes of design better than many de- carey on 
signers themselves. And he articulates D | 0 r haute 
the beauty of the craft more artfully couture, 
than many of its most avid followers. I d peter Lindbergh. 
feel lucky to be learning from his shows vogue, 2010 . 
at 90, just like that lovely lady from Flor- 
ida. But it thrills me more to think of all the things he will 
let us see this year, next year, and many more years to come. 

Andrew is as self-effacing as he is talented, and in this 
he reminds me of the 29-year-old English actress Carey 
Mulligan. She, too, is brilliance with the volume turned 
down low. No doubt many of you will go to see her breath- 
taking portrayal of protofeminist heroine Bathsheba 
Everdene in Danish director Thomas Vinterberg’s big- 
screen adaptation of Thomas Hardy’s romantic epic Far 
from the Madding Crowd. But if you’re in New York, I’d urge 
you to see her in the revival of Skylight, David Hare’s stun- 
ning and intense two-hander in which Carey (and costar Bill 
Nighy) positively shines. There’s something gratifying about 
seeing someone like Carey grow as she makes each new ap- 
pearance in Vogue, not least because one knows there will 
be so much more to her story. 
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SHOOTING STAR 

It was fascinating to read about Da- 
kota Johnsons life in the film industry 
and early interest in making movies 
[“Dakota Rising,” by Hamish Bowles, 
photographed by Mario Testino, Feb- 
ruary], However, it was even more fas- 
cinating to read about her taking on 
the lead role in Fifty Shades of Grey. 
After seeing the film, I think Johnson 
has proved to both audiences and crit- 
ics alike that she is becoming her own 
kind of Hollywood icon — who will be 
recognized for decades to come. 

Sydney Kramer 

Philadelphia, PA 


Dakota Johnson looked amazing in 
the February issue of VOGUE. She is 
so chic and clearly is a natural beauty. 
I was not surprised to see that she was 
one of the best dressed at this year’s 
Academy Awards. Her mother, Mela- 
nie Griffith, shone in the 1980s, and 
Dakota shines now. 

Carlos Martinez 
Santiago, Chile 

DRESSED TO IMPRESS 

Oh, Susanna, how we have all felt that 
flame of shame! I was moved by “A 
Night to Remember” [by Susanna 
Moore, Nostalgia, February] and 


the author’s memory of wearing a 
dated dress. The skill with which she 
brought her story to a boil was mas- 
terly. I, too, have been sick with the 
realization that well-meaning loved 
ones had unwittingly thrown me into 
humiliation. Thank you for having 
the courage to expose a raw sentiment 
with such intensity. 

Heather Cairns 
Boston, MA 

I absolutely loved “A Night to Remem- 
ber. ” Everyone knows what it feels like 
to be intimidated by his or her peers. 
But it is moments like these that help 
us to define ourselves and, ultimately, 
to grow. I would gladly go back in time 
with the confidence I have now and 
wear those white gloves! 

Ramandus B. Grayhat 
Phoenix, AZ 

I was intrigued by Susanna Moore’s 
piquant and poignant description of 
her preparation for and appearance at 
a 1960s Philadelphia Bachelors’ Ball. 
I would posit that any woman today 
could duplicate that feeling of being a 
complete outsider — the double takes 
and raised eyebrows — by choosing to 
wear one of the more peculiar outfits 
from an issue of VOGUE. 

Julia Helm Hoskins 
Jacksonville, OR 


ROCK ON 

The excerpt from Kim Gordon’s mem- 
oir blew me away [“True Grit,” Lives, 
February]. Listening to Sonic Youth 
as a teenager, I found Kim Gordon 
to be a mystical musical inspiration. 
Thank you, VOGUE, for this literary 
and artistic piece. I will be purchasing 
Girl in a Band right after I click renew 
on my VOGUE subscription. 

Laurel Davis 
Redondo Beach, CA 

I loved your excerpt from Kim Gor- 
don’s new memoir featured in the Feb- 
ruary issue. She’s always been a fashion 
icon, and to this day, I don’t buy an 
article of clothing without asking my- 
self, Would Kim Gordon wear this? As 
I sat reading this excerpt at 6:00 a.m. 
on a cold Colorado morning, the ref- 
erence to Chock Full o’ Nuts toasted 
corn muffins talking back >82 
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brought back warm memories of 
Gordon’s concerts and corduroy jeans. 

Christina Komeshian 
Golden, CO 

POSITIVE RESULT 

How refreshing to see VOGUE’s Feb- 
ruary issue embrace the conversation 
on IUDs [“T Time,” by Liz Welch, 
Health], When my OB-GYN recom- 
mended one some years ago, I had 
never heard of such a concept. Tak- 
ing her advice has been life changing. 
Never having to worry about missed 
pills, as well as saving an average of 
S500 annually on prescriptions, made 
the IUD my new best friend. Follow- 
ing my first replacement this year, I 
grabbed a soy latte and spent the after- 
noon shopping in SoHo with the extra 
S500 in my pocket. 

Allison Brown 
Deer Park, NY 

WELCOME TO NEW YORK 

While on my first visit to the city, I 
purchased the February issue of 
VOGUE from a street vendor just 
off Fifth Avenue and threw it into 
my carry-on for the flight home. To 
my delight, “The New New York” 
[by Robert Sullivan, photographed 
by Mikael Jansson] caught my eye. It 
filled me with wonder to read such a 
well-written, descriptive article about 
a part of the city I had just been ex- 
ploring. Each word reminded me of 
the Fulton Center, the Woolworth 
Building, or the 9/11 Memorial. I can- 
not wait to return and explore more 
of the New New York — and the rest 
that the city has to offer. 

Jane Dunne-Terry 
Cork, Ireland 

I was utterly absorbed by the Let- 
ter from the Editor and the article 
about the rebirth of New York City — 
incomparably the most noteworthy 
and historic aspect of your February 
issue, and potentially of the year. It is 
a bit mind-blowing that there was no 
mention of this on your cover. What 
does it say about our world that to sell 
your magazine, Fifty Shades of Grey, 
eyeliner, and chic clothing upstage 
“The New New York”? 

Julie Curson 
Hayward, CA 


Congratulations on your move to 1 
World Trade Center, and thank you for 
contributing to the resurgence of that 
area. Just as fashion reinvents itself, so, 
too, does VOGUE — always evolving. 
Recently one of my friends said she re- 
membered us talking back in the seven- 
ties about how we loved that VOGUE 
was so “fashion-forward.” Some things 
never change! 

Sue Zemliak 
Otter Rock, OR 


February]. Although my undergradu- 
ate experiences and volunteer work 
have focused on domestic and inter- 
national medical aid, I had no idea 
a single individual could bring about 
such a large impact within this field. 
The work that Dr. Sparrow has done 
is nothing short of inspirational. If I 
can be one tenth the doctor and activ- 
ist she is. I’ll be doing well. 

Jamie Shawver 
Phoenix, AZ 


WHAT THE 
DOCTOR ORDERED 

As an incoming medical school 
student, I was incredibly moved by 
Annie Sparrow, M.D., in “Standing 
Her Ground” [by Heidi Mitchell, 
photographed by Benedicte Kurzen, 


VOGUE welcomes letters from its readers. 
Address all mail to Letters, VOGUE Magazine, 

1 World Trade Center, New York, NY 10007, or 
via e-mail to Talkingback@vogne.com. Please 
include your name, address, and a daytime 
phone number. Letters may be edited for length 
and clarity and may be published or used in any 
medium. All submissions become the property 
of the publication and will not be returned. 
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MODEL CAROLINE 
TRENTINI IN 
ALTUZARRA. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
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contributors 


Matthias SCHOENAERTS 

T kind of fell in love with this character of Oak,” 
says director Thomas Vinterberg of the part in 
which he cast Matthias Schoenaerts in Far from 
the Madding Crowd. “Finally there’s a real man, 
who can actually give space to a strong woman 
and still be a man. Which,” he adds, laughing, "I have 
learned women find very sexy.” 

For many women, that will turn out to be putting it mild- 
ly. As Gabriel Oak, long-term suitor to Carey Mulligan’s 
Bathsheba Everdene, Schoenaerts smolders with strength 
and devotion. Oak’s capacity to love Bathsheba, behind the 
scenes and despite numerous reversals of fortune, makes 
him one of the most romantic characters in fiction. 

Schoenaerts, who lives in Antwerp and is the son of a 
famous Flemish actor, resisted his father’s profession for 
years. But he was astounding opposite Marion Cotillard 
in Jacques Audiard’s improbably intense Rust and Bone 
and is about to cross over into international recognition. 
He costars in Suite Franpaise with Michelle Williams and 
Kristin Scott Thomas, is about to appear in a new film 
directed by Alan Rickman, and has just finished shooting 
Tom Hooper’s Tlte Danish Girl alongside Eddie Redmayne. 

For Far from the Madding Crowd, Schoenaerts and Mul- 
ligan (who appear together in “Passion Player,” page 202) 
were routinely up at 5:00 a.m. (“They were so obsessed with 
those Dorset sunrises!” Mulligan says of the filmmakers.) 
When asked about the moment Mulligan fainted as they 
were shooting the powerful final scene, he reflects, philo- 
sophically, that it happened because the time was not right. 
"It’s when these two people unite after this very complex 
journey,” he says. “Their souls connect. It needs the element 
of melodrama, but it’s finding the right texture for it. We 
worked three days on that scene, and I think that’s what it 
needed — it’s all about nuance.” — gaby wood 




DEMARCHELIER 
ON HIS BOAT, 
PUFFY 


PATRICK 
Demarc lie I ier 

“It’s interesting to blur 
the lines between men's 
and women’s fashion. 
Maybe it’s the future.’’ 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER ON 
“BLURRED LINES,” PAGE 192 
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Fei Fei SUN 

“It’s a rare opportunity 
to see so many 
China-influenced looks 
in the same story 1 
studied pictures of 
Anna May Wong and 
China Machado, 
and they inspired me. 
I’m so proud to be a part 
of this special shoot.” 

THE MODEL ON “GO EAST," PAGE 181 


Tonne GOODMAN 

“Remarkably, it snowed the day before we 
left for Majorca. By the time we arrived, it 
had all melted. It was one of those surreal 
happenings that put the magic in the shoot.” 



GOODMAN 
OUTSIDE THE 
SAINT LAURENT 


THE FASHION DIRECTOR ON "PASSION PLAYER,” PAGE 202 


SHOW IN PARIS 



TFIEO 
Wenner 
“With my 
photography, 1 
can provide a 
little window 
for someone 
else to look 
through and 
see a situation 
or a person 
in the way 
that 1 see it.” 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
ON HIS CRAFT. "OPEN 
SEASON," PAGE 220 
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PASTURES NEW 

A LOVE OF THE LAND, IMMORTALIZED BY VAN GOGH, 
BELOW, INSPIRED A NEW LIFE FOR THE AUTHOR'S FAMILY. 
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Rain boots were simply fashion 
accessories to LYDIA DENWORTH 
until her husband’s long-cherished 
fantasy of owning a farm took root. 

barreled up the uneven hillside, through the high 
grass and stinging nettles. A young Holstein 
crashed along ahead of me. The cow had ducked 
under the electrified fence as though it were a piece 
of string and headed downhill to a patch of un- 
touched green. I had to get her back in the pasture, 
but she was stubborn and surprisingly fast. 
Scratched up and favoring an ankle I’d turned 
on a hummock, I was beginning to get mad as well as winded. 
This cow, #12, was a troublemaker. Like a teenager convinc- 
ing friends to cut class, she’d been breaking out regularly and 
bringing others along. This was the second time today, and 
there was only me to deal with her. I was pretty unsuited to 
the task. Until four months earlier, when we’d bought the 
farm, I had rarely come closer to a cow than a milk carton. 


Glancing down to be sure of my footing, I realized I was 
wearing the Hunter boots I’d bought when we lived in Lon- 
don ten years earlier. They had never served as anything but 
chic rainwear, good for walking my sons to school in Brook- 
lyn. It seemed incredible that my Wellies had actually become 
farmwear, as their original makers had intended. 

Wheeling in front of # 12, 1 called out an approximation of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch cow-calling chant we’d learned from 
our Amish neighbors — “Kum-bas, kum-bas ” — and waved 
my arms to make her think I was bigger than I was. I ran 
wide and pushed her toward the spot where she’d gotten out. 
Finally she headed in the right direction. I made encouraging 
noises, but inside I was thinking murderous thoughts. 

Just as she ducked back under the wire, my husband, Mark, 
pulled up in his truck. Jubilant in victory, I punched my fists in 
the air, and he beamed with pride, but I couldn’t help thinking, 
This is not what I signed up for. 

The farm was a dream Mark had been nursing for de- 
cades, a yearning rooted in his rural Pennsylvania childhood. 
He grew up outside Harrisburg in the moment before the 
landscape changed from mostly farmland to mostly tract 
housing and malls. Though it was sold long ago, his great- 
grandparents’ farm, with its green-roofed farmhouse, looms 
large in his family history. We met in college and have since 
spent nearly all our adult lives in New York, London, and 
Hong Kong, but it was always understood between us that 
someday there would be a farm. 

Even so, I thought he meant a farmhouse. A pretty, old 
place in the country to be visited on weekends and vacations. 
At most, I imagined a gentleman’s farm up f r o n t> 9 4 
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Modern Farmer 


up front 


with some sheep or chickens, perhaps a field that could be 
hayed and a picturesque bam, all of it cultivated for pleasure 
rather than income. 

Over time, in direct relation to his dissatisfaction with his 
work in finance, Mark’s desire grew — into a need for some- 
thing elemental and honorable. In the year before I agreed to 
look for a property, I would find him at his computer in the 
evenings compulsively — even a little furtively — searching 
landandfarm.com. We called it farm pom. 

Ever the pragmatic one, I had a list of reasons to say no — 
we should save money, we don’t have enough time, et cetera. 
All of which provided cover for an inchoate uneasiness. Mark 
is the kind of man who takes up running to get a little exercise 
and ends up doing unsupported ultramarathons. Thinking 
small is not his way. I feared his dream would subsume our 
lives or, more specifically, the urban, writerly life that was my 
own dream. Ultimately, though, I found a more profound 
reason to say yes: My husband had a hole that needed filling. 

Tire truth of what he was after was revealed on the January 
weekend we spent driving around Central New York looking 

“So cute! ” 1 cried, putting my hand 
out to a goat as you would a dog. It bit 
my finger, hard and deep 

at properties. "Bring boots,” the Realtor warned. We pulled 
up to a farm and were shown not into the house but into a 
barn full of dairy cows tethered to stanchions with a deep 
trough running along the ground behind them. The house, 
when we got to it, was the unglamorous ranch house of the 
heavyset, bristly farmer who’d made his living selling milk. 

Other places had no livable house at all. 

“We can build a house,” Mark declared. “It’s the land that 
matters.” 

“The buildings are awfully close to the road,” I said, eyeing 
a house only feet from the tarmac. 

“That’s so the tractors can get to the bams.” 

“What tractors?” 

I am such an unlikely farmwife that Green Acres jokes are as 
obvious as the stench of pig manure. I loved city life, and had 
no affinity for raising anything other than my children. When 
Mark tried to grow com in our backyard, I shook my head 
as the squirrels ate it, and I headed for the farmers’ market. 

For Mark, the appeal of Central New York, which encom- 
passes the area you’d get if you drew a circle that touched the 
edges of the Catskills, Adirondacks, and Finger Lakes, was 
precisely that it is outside the normal range of second homes 
for city-dwellers, still heavily agricultural and a fraction of the 
going price per acre. (The same reasons it has recently drawn 
so many Amish. ) He didn’t care as much as I did that it’s more 
than four hours from Brooklyn and the winters are brutal. 

On our weekend of looking, we turned south late Sunday 
afternoon to head home via one last place. The Realtor had 
left us with directions. “If I were building a house there, I’d 
put it here,” he said, marking an X on a map. 

“This is promising,” Mark said as we drove at dusk through 
the tiny but charming village of Hamilton, home to Colgate 


University. A few miles farther, we found ourselves on a 
peaceful stretch of rolling hills and pasture. The farm, when 
we found it, was muddy and run-down. Rusting equipment 
filled the yard. But the small farmhouse was white with a 
green roof, just like Mark’s great-grandparents’. A grassy 
expanse with a spreading maple tree separated it from the 
road. We turned up a small track opposite the driveway in 
search of the X. At the top of the hill, Mark pulled over, and 
we struck out walking over a lumpy hay field to the ridgeline. 

When we turned around, I caught my breath. We were at 
the highest point for miles around. Fields and woods unfurled 
in front of us with only an occasional silo or bam visible. 
“Oh, yeah,” Mark said. 

B y May, we owned it — close to 800 acres of a once- 
successful dairy farm done in by financial stress- 
es. The hard times showed. The bams, though 
charming, were full of trash. In the farmhouse, 
where the widowed farmer had lived, the grime of 
decades was relieved only by a few bright spots of flocked wall- 
paper where photographs and a cross had hung for years. Fifty 
yards away, the log cabin was caked with dirt and dust and 
had chinks in the walls big enough to see through. The water 
reeked of sulfur, and mice had taken up permanent residence. 

But the land was glorious. It stretched from one hilltop to 
another and spilled down off the sides like a quilt too big for 
a bed spreading across the floor. The buildings were nestled 
in the middle. From the hay field at the top of one hill early 
the first May morning we woke up as farmers, I gazed at the 
mist clinging to the valleys and anticipated getting to know 
the dips and rises, pastures and woods, trees and creeks more 
intimately with time. The clip-clop of hooves rang out as an 
Amish buggy rolled past. “Cue the Amish,” we joked as if the 
cinematographer for Witness had a hand in the scene. 

I considered our prospects. Our knowledge of livestock 
and crops wouldn’t fill a bucket, and farming was notoriously 
precarious. But we wouldn’t be constrained by tradition or 
encumbered by debt. Mark had vision and energy to spare. I 
provided the rational brake to his exuberance and had spent 
years as a journalist honing the ability to dig deep into new 
subjects. Maybe this can work, I thought. 

Certainly it would be complicated. Mark was not yet in a 
position to quit his job, and I was not willing to move. Even 
if I had been, there was the question of school for our three 
boys, then ten, seven, and five. Our youngest, Alex, is deaf 
and has a cochlear implant. We rely on the services and spe- 
cialists available in the city. 

We hired a farm manager and worked on a plan. Though 
I hadn’t shared Mark’s agricultural dream, I did care about 
the origins of our food. If we were going to have a farm, we 
both wanted to strive for sustainable, natural practices. Harsh 
winters and hilly country better suited to grazing than plow- 
ing mean that Central New York farmers have always tended 
toward dairy, but dairy cows have to be milked twice a day 
every day. That didn’t make sense for us. (The herd of dairy 
cows that included #12 were temporary residents, grazing our 
pastures until they were old enough to be bred and teaching us 
about the importance of investing in good fences.) Instead we 
concentrated on raising livestock for meat up f r o n t > 9 6 
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and shunning the practices of factory farming while 
remaining large enough to be economically viable, 
unlike so many of the small operations we thought 
of as “two pigs and a blog.” 

Thirteen Black Angus arrived, pregnant, in Sep- 
tember, as did the first batch of baby chicks that 
would grow to be laying hens. We bought a herd of 
meat goats from Montana. Floppy eared and bandy- 
legged, the baby goats were irresistible. 

“So cute!” I cried, putting my hand out to one as you 
would a dog. The goat bit my finger, hard and deep. 

“So authentic,” said the other mothers at school 
the next Monday, eyeing my bandaged hand. 

A retired dairy farmer named Larry was renting one 
of our bams to raise a few pigs, hi his 60s, with Coke- 
bottle glasses and a gray T-shirt straining to cover his 
belly, he turned out to be a hog genius. After seeing 
how many baby pigs he kept alive (no small feat, as a sow often 
rolls over onto her piglets and squashes them), we took to call- 
ing Larry the pig whisperer and bought a boar and a sow from 
him for ourselves. When they had babies, the boys named two 
of them Bacon and Sausage. Apparently they weren’t too trau- 
matized by the idea of one day eating the animals we raised. 

We gave the small farmhouse to the manager and renovated 
the log cabin, which turned out to be far more comfortable 
than we had imagined. At the X where we planned to build, 
we picnicked while the boys played on the wrapped hay bales 
lined up like giant marshmallows. After a lifetime of disinterest 
in planting and pets, I accepted the challenge of a vegetable 
garden and let the boys talk me into getting a dog and adopt- 
ing a bam kitten. I traded $800 worth of hamburger from our 
first bull, Hugh Hefner, to an Amish carpenter for a nine-foot- 
long table made out of reclaimed bam wood. When I serve up 
a farm breakfast, the biscuits are homemade and the bacon, 
the eggs, the berries, and even the table are from our farm. 

For the first few years, Mark essentially worked two jobs, 
spending as much time on the farm as possible, talking to the 
manager, and poring over spreadsheets and grazing plans on 
nights and weekenda Our pillow talk turned toward cut lists, 
com prices, and how to generate more retail markets. The 
herds grew, and I learned to corral goats, catch chickens, and 
feed out the piglets in our farrowing bam. Summer evenings, 
Mark and I took a beer with us to the fields to count calves. 

T wo years ago, five years after buying the place, 
Mark quit his job to be a full-time farmer. The 
surprising thing was that it was me who made 
him do it. I had come to see the farm differently. 
I would still not have chosen to raise cows, pigs, 
goats, and chickena And I still didn’t want to move the family 
there year-round. But I now recognized that the farm might 
not be so far from my own dream after all. 

It was an opportunity for a different life. Mark’s financial 
career had been lucrative but expensive in other ways. The 
inflexibility of his job — the travel, the long hours, the exhaus- 
tion — made us both miserable. I functioned as a de facto 
single parent for years. I wanted my husband to be happy, and 
I wanted him home. That we might find more balance in a life 
in which he would still be gone several days a week, tending 


ALL IN 

DENWORTH WITH 
HER HUSBAND, 
MARK, AND TWO OF 
THEIR THREE SONS 
ON THEIR FARM IN 
UPSTATE NEW YORK 
LAST SUMMER. 



to the farm, speaks to just how bad it was. We both knew that 
actually walking away from his corporate job would be much 
harder than talking about it. Doing it successfully seemed to 
depend on what he was walking toward. The depth and fervor 
with which he loved the farm mattered. I thought us lucky 
that he knew where his passion lay. By then, I loved it, too. 

Now Mark splits his time every week. At the farm, he 
works from six in the morning (five if they’re loading pigs or 
steers for market) to late at night. The boys — now teenagers, 
or nearly, and handy with shovels — and I join him summers, 
holidays, and a few weekends a month. I claimed a small 
bedroom in the cabin and finished writing my last book there. 
In Brooklyn, I write downstairs and Mark works upstairs, 
cellphone to his ear, orchestrating trucking, generating sales. 
We take turns attending the boys’ basketball games and help- 
ing with homework. I am more engaged in his work and he 
is more present in the family. Shaking up the equilibrium of 
our fives did bring a little more balance. 

Our herd of more than 65 Angus mothers had nearly as 
many calves last year, and we sold more than 1,000 pigs in 
2014. At their most productive, our chickens lay nearly 100 
dozen eggs per week. The goats proved too labor-intensive 
and susceptible to illness, so we kept only a few as natural 
brush control. Our biggest business is organic hay. We don’t 
just have tractors. We have balers, rakes, and a tractor trailer 
for deliveriea It helps to be near the road. 

Even with years of groundwork laid, though, farming is ev- 
ery bit as hard as advertised. The margins are small. Our big- 
gest bam burned to the ground in an electrical fire. It poured 
with rain for weeks when we should have been baling hay. We 
found marijuana butts in the tractors and had to institute a 
drug policy and fire some farmhands. Getting paid means 
we are as dependent on the milk check as the dairy farmers 
who buy our hay. After years of day trading, Mark has had 
to leam patience and to think seasonally. 

I have, too. Last winter, when the cold came earlier than 
expected, I dragged the family up for 24 hours to put the 
garden to bed. Mark and I pruned the last of the raspberry 
bushes as a snowstorm blew in. The drive had been long and 
the weather was brutal, but the raspberries were delicious and 
there would be even more the following summer. This was our 
farm, and I was committed. □ 
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UNTHINKABLE 

THE AUTHOR 
LONG SUSPECTED 
SHE HAD AN 
UNDIAGNOSED 
LEARNING 
DISABILITY. IN 
FACT, THERE WAS A 
LEMON-SIZE HOLE 
IN HER BRAIN. 


Brain Storm 

For decades, experts struggled to explain why COLE COHEN couldn’t judge time 
and space. Then, at age 26, she received a head-spinning diagnosis. 


I nside my stomach it feels bright and cold. My 
purse is clamped tightly under my arm; the gold 
clasp digs into my armpit. I am at the hospital 
with my mother. I didn’t drive myself, because 
I can’t; which is why I’m here. I’m not moving 
to Southern California for grad school without 
knowing first how to drive, and since I was fif- 
teen no one’s been able to teach me how, and 
no one, including me, has been able to reason out what’s 
stopping me. 

When my mother called Physical Therapy asking to speak 
to an occupational therapist about my symptoms (disorienta- 
tion, exhaustion, not knowing left from right, not understand- 
ing where to place my hands on the steering wheel during 
a three-point turn) and to schedule an appointment with a 


driving specialist, the therapist told her that my symptoms 
sounded neurological. In retrospect this sounds obvious, but 
of course, in retrospect it all sounds obvious. 

I am seeing Dr. Volt, as I’ll call him, who is known for 
“solving puzzles.” The appointment is an experiment for 
all involved: the neurologist, my parents, me. The previous 
evidence, stacked in a filing cabinet in my parents’ garage, 
suggests that this is another pointless exercise. The first file 
(testing — dyslexia) dates back to kindergarten. There’s 
also middle school (testing — add/adhd) and high school 
(testing — motor visual, testing — vision). In the file dedi- 
cated to my driving issues, there are old failed tests, flash 
cards, and handbooks. My mother is a librarian and my dad 
is a philosophy professor; I am their longest-running joint 
research project. lives>100 
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The problem was supposed to be a learning disability; wed 
never thought to ask for an MRI. Each round of testing was 
gingerly posited to me with the same phrasing. “We’re just 
trying to figure out what’s really going on.” What’s really 
going on is that I am horrible at math; I don’t know my left 
from my right; I can’t judge distance, time, or space, read 
maps, or travel independently without getting lost. From 
pre-K through high school, getting me out the door in the 
morning was next to impossible for my mother, a daily ritual 
of exasperation. Finding all of my books, my other shoe, all 
a mess. Once when I was in elementary school, I waited two 
hours for a school bus that never arrived. I didn’t know that it 
was a snow day, and neither did my mom, who had assumed 
that I’d gotten on the bus. 

A s long as I’ve had these issues, I’ve had coping 
strategies. You may think that I’m kind of odd 
in that wacky-professor sort of way. But you 
would never realize that as I’m walking next to 
you down the street, you are leading us both. 
There’s a unique pleasure in living free from a solid sense 
of time or space. I’ve spent my mornings changing my ear- 
rings for the third time before I head out the door, blissfully 
unaware that I’m half an hour late for my shift at work or my 
class. I have an all-access pass to the place where time stands 
still. There’s a lovely self-involved gloss to my mornings, sit- 
ting on the edge of the bed spacing out and forgetting that I 
need to keep moving if I’m going to get anywhere on time. 
There is also the sense of shame. 

The years after graduation had been stacking up quickly, 
during which I never seemed to manage to hold on to a job. 
After a couple of months’ charade — as a personal assistant, 
a bookseller/barista, a chocolate-company sales associate — I 
was inevitably fired for my discrepancies in organization or 
calculation. Each time I was fired, it became harder to find a 
new job. At the time, I understood only that these tendencies 
of mine had to do with a vague notion of a learning disability 
that no one had ever properly labeled or medicated. It was 
like living with an imaginary friend whom my family and I 
blamed everything on. 

The trouble is routine, schedule, structure. This is why the 
academic world works well for me, part of why I’m headed 
to grad school in a couple of months. Semesters, breaks, 
three-hour classes — it’s like having someone cut up my year 
into little sections with a knife and fork and feed them to me. 

A month later, I am flanked by my mother and father 
on the walk out of Dr. Volt’s waiting room. He stops us 
before we get to the exam room, a manila folder under his 
arm. “Mary,” he calls out to the receptionist, "I can’t get 
the MRI to show up on the screen in the exam room. I’ll 
take them to my office instead.” I have never before felt this 
precise hybrid of fear and boredom. 

Dr. Volt takes a few minutes to print out his report and 
make sure that the computer in his office is running, then he 
calls us in from the hallway. He is behind his desk; the com- 
puter monitor is turned toward us. 

I don’t understand the image in front of me. It’s a black- 
and-white splice of a brain, I assume mine, with an inky 
black spot on it in the shape of a lopsided heart. I tell 


myself that this is a spot on the film, which it’s way too 
large to actually be. It’s something not to worry about, 
something I don’t understand that the doctor will explain 
away. The image is too starkly obvious for me to process. 
The simplicity of it, a big black spot on my brain, renders 
me speechless. 

We are all staring dumbly at the image on the screen un- 
til Dr. Volt begins to speak. “So, this is your brain . . . and 
this” — he points with a pencil to the black spot — “is a hole.” 
The image comes into focus. It is not debatable. There is a 
large hole in the picture of the brain. That is my brain. We 
are silent; everyone is waiting for me to speak. 

“A hole.” 

“Yea” 

“There is a hole in my brain.” 

Dr. Volt pauses for a moment. “Yea” 

Behind Dr. Volt’s desk is a giant window, so clean that 
you feel as if you’re perched in the sky. There is a direct view 
of the hospital landing pad on the roof of a building below 
us. During our conversation a small helicopter has arrived, 
and tiny doctors and tiny nurses are attending to the figure 
swaddled in blankets on top of the tiny gurney. I watch them 
hovering over the mound of blankets, watch them slowly 
wheel it away. I feel vaguely sad for whoever is down there 
on that gurney. I have to watch the gurney, the helicopter, the 
ant doctors, because I have to keep my eyes off the image of 
my brain. Everyone in the room is so quiet. 

1 am horrible at math; I don’t 
know my left from my right; I can’t 
judge distance, read maps, or travel 
independently without getting lost 

I take a deep breath. As I exhale, a question piles out. 
“Why am I not dead or mentally impaired?” 

“No. That would be the frontal lobe.” Dr. Volt seems 
relieved to have some medical business to attend to. “If it 
had happened here” — he points to the image with his pencil 
again, tapping the front of the brain — “then yes, you would 
have been dead or mentally impaired. If you had had a stroke 
or something, say. But since it happened here, in the parietal 
lobe, on the side of the brain . . . you just lost some function. 
But since you’ve always been this way, we have to assume that 
it was developmental. Or trauma at birth.” 

“How big is it?” I ask. I look back at the screen. I see a 
black shape; a deflating balloon, a steak, a kidney. I don’t 
know how to translate this shape into matter lost. 

Dr. Volt looks back at the image on the screen. “So it’s 
about the size of a lemon. Or say, a small fist? Like the fist 
of a ten-year- old?” 

When I look at my MRI, I can say, with a sense of both 
relief and physical horror, that it makes sense. But which hap- 
pened first — did I have a hard time learning to tie my shoes in 
kindergarten, or did I have a hole in my brain? 

On the way out, I say nothing, just stare at the floor, at 
my arm gripping the railing in the elevator. lives>104 
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I am the same person who took this elevator up. I am not 
sick or dying or even physically different than I was yester- 
day. It is an incredibly blessed and confusing situation to 
be confronted with shocking medical information that calls 
up neither grief nor joy. I am not stricken with cancer; I am 
not having twins. 

Having seen the MRI, my parents and I now have that 
mildly embarrassed feeling of having misplaced our keys 
and looked everywhere for them, only to have found them 
in our pocket. Now that we know, we can’t imagine not 
knowing. We can’t go back to before we knew that there 
was anything to know, and we are incredulous, simply in- 
credulous, that no one thought to look for the hole before. 
We want to write notes to school psychologists, wring the 
necks of absentminded elementary school teachers, mop 
the floor with the well intended. There is no more simple 
and blunt an explanation than a hole in the brain, but no 
one thought to look. 

Still unable to drive, I enroll in graduate school, where I live in 
a campus housing unit I share with an actor, a photographer, 
a filmmaker, and a stage manager. The students smoke a lot 
of pot, which gives me cover. Pot slows a day down to molas- 
ses. It evens the playing field. No one keeps track of where 
or when, and you’ve got a built-in excuse for losing track of 
time, homework, your keys. Being a little slow, a bit flaky, just 
disorganized, cushions all expectations, all the sharp angles 

Having spent most of my adolescent 
and young adult life studiously, 
preciously, avoiding labels, 1 find 
myself on the hunt for one 

of responsibility, in bubble wrap. Being a flake is an excuse as 
flimsy as it is sturdy. It’s a container for the cluttered detritus 
of all my smaller mistakes, like losing track of papers, books, 
classrooms, and time. 

As part of my writing program, I’m a teaching assistant for 
an introduction-to-writing course. Learning to teach is the 
main reason that I wanted to get my MFA, so I’m ecstatic and 
terrified to have my own classroom. All of my life, following 
the leader has been my biological imperative. Now, for the 
first time, I’m expected to lead. 

I make it up as I go along, artlessly lobbing different peda- 
gogical tactics: joking, cajoling, threatening. I feel less like a 
teacher and more like a basketball coach in an uplifting sports 
movie, taking my ragtag team of colorful underdogs all the 
way to the pennant. 

I also work on my own writing. Sometimes I pretend to 
myself that I’m doing so from an SRO in New York in the 
1940s by wearing my maroon thrift-store kimono, pour- 
ing $3-a-bottle red wine into a glass tumbler, and sitting in 
front of my laptop. As long as I keep the shades drawn to 
block the view of the main building, I can properly place 
myself in the role of a formerly renowned author of pulp 
novels, now down on her luck and forced to move into a 


seedy hotel. Sometimes I put on some Nico and pretend 
that I am in the Chelsea Hotel instead. “Chelsea Hotel” is 
a much more straightforward distraction involving putting 
on a pair of tight jeans and ironing my hair. 

Y ou know, you don’t have to use that word — 
disabled a therapist tells me when I embark 
on my post-graduation job search. Another 
specialist remarks, “What’s most interesting 
is actually how normal you are. You have ex- 
traordinarily few impairments for someone with such a large 
lesion. ’’ Words about disability are used to compartmentalize 
more than unify. I’m looking for a word that doesn’t exist yet. 
Having spent most of my adolescent and young adult life 
studiously, preciously, avoiding labels, I find myself in my late 
20 s on the hunt for one. I want a word that is a home address. 
A word that recognizes that my strengths and weaknesses 
are not parallel traits but instead shaped more like a double 
helix. Ability and inability are two hands belonging to one 
person, each shaking the other. I read in my phenomenology 
class that when you shake one hand with your other hand, it’s 
impossible to feel each hand individually clasping the other. 
You can see it, so you know it must be true, but you cannot 
feel the press of one palm independent from the press of your 
other. I am looking for a word for my body that articulates 
the intractable, invisible link between my weakness and my 
strength. I want to make it linguistically impossible for me to 
feel one without feeling the other. 

The Invisible Disabilities Association Web site doesn’t 
offer much advice on whether or not to disclose your 
disability in a job interview other than “The decision to 
disclose is yours. Do what feels comfortable.” I don’t re- 
veal my condition when I interview for a job as an events 
coordinator at the University of California Santa Barbara 
humanities center. It isn’t until I am hired and fill out my 
paperwork that I request a disabilities bus pass. Outing 
myself is slightly nerve-racking, but people at work now 
understand why everything takes me a little bit longer. 

Four years later, the anxiety around work has mostly 
dissolved. After a five-year-long relationship during and 
post grad school ended, I am dating again. I enjoy going 
out to dinner with friends; still, once the check arrives 
and everyone is figuring out who owes what, I become 
confused. My parents and I remain incredibly close, in part 
because I need them more than most 34-year-old women 
do. I recently went to a party at a friend’s house in Santa 
Barbara that I’d visited several times before. When I left, 
I walked toward the parking lot instead of the main gate, 
and I got lost in the dark. I called my mother in Portland 
and reported the name of the street I was on. She looked 
up a map and told me to turn back around. 

Some days, inevitably, are better than othera Some days I 
even get the sense that I know what I’m doing; those days feel 
like a homecoming. As overwhelmed as I am by the brain’s 
potential to unravel, I am more moved by its elasticity. □ 

Adapted from Head Case: My Brain and Other Wonders, by 
Cole Cohen, published May 2015 by Henry Holt and Compa- 
ny, LLC. Copyright ©20 15 by Cole Cohen. All rights reserved. 
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FAMILY TIME 

SALLY MANN (IN 
THE ARMS OF HER 
HUSBAND, LARRY). 
WITH DAUGHTERS 
VIRGINIA (FAR 
LEFT) AND JESSIE, 
AND SON EMMETT, 
IN VOGUE, 1999. 


BIG Picture 

SARAH KARNASIEWICZ looks 
back at a dream apprenticeship 
with her idol, photographer 
Sally Mann — turned bittersweet. 

O n a hazy afternoon at the end of May 
1999, mere days after receiving my Yale 
diploma, I packed my scant possessions 
into the back of my battered blue Subaru 
station wagon and drove to Lexington, 
Virginia, to work for my idol, Sally Mann. 
Until I arrived on her doorstep, we’d nev- 
er met — never even spoken on the phone. The arrangement 
materialized as magically and improbably as the images, 
aswirl in their chemical baths, I’d been laboring over in the 
undergrad darkroom. Somehow, during that panicky final 
semester, I persuaded a professor who was friendly with Sally 
to pass along my portfolio and a letter of appeal. To my boy- 
friend and parents, I called this my Hail Mary play — a one-in- 
a-million gambit I needed to try before joining my classmates 
on the well-trodden road to a gig as a gallery assistant and a 
shared walk-up on the Lower East Side. 

I expected no response, and for a long time that was what I 
got. Until the day, a handful of weeks shy of commencement, 


that I unlocked my P.O. box to find a wrinkled envelope 
addressed in pencil — and a silver print of a pockmarked 
landscape, folded in thirds, inside. Across the back loped a 
few scribbled lines, closing with “Come on down.” 

I’d been following Sally’s career since I was fifteen, when a 
teacher handed me a copy of The New York Times Magazine 
with Jessie in the Wind, an image from her Immediate Fam- 
ily series, on the cover. The photos, set against the bucolic 
backdrop of the family’s isolated riverside cabin, rendered 
her kids both playful and pouty, graceful and dirty, damaged 
and strong. That the children also happened to be frequently 
naked prompted much public hand-wringing about issues 
of exploitation and desire (this was, after all, close on the 
heels of Jock Sturges’s run-in with the FBI for his images of 
children au naturel, as well as the Mapplethorpe/NEA brou- 
haha). But it was not the whilf of taboo that kept me rapt 
and transfixed. Staring into the eyes of Jessie, Sally’s older 
daughter, her gaze assured but wary, I felt a kind of kinship. 

Immature though the results were, I’d been toting a cam- 
era around trying to train in on similar visions — to crystal- 
lize on film the everyday moments of childhood as they 
felt to me, full of both shadow and radiance. On weekends 
during my college years, I’d drive the winding rural routes 
home from my dorm and, between doing loads of laundry, 
prod my brother, Will, ten years my junior, into playacting 
shadowy tableaux in front of my Rollei, his body receding 
into sky and foliage. But the writing was on the wall: My 
surrogate was growing up — and, more alarmingly, so was I. 
I had to figure out what came next, and I hoped some time 
with Sally might light a path to it. nostalgia >108 
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The Mann household was also in flux. Sally, knee-deep into 
an ambitious landscape series, had buried herself in prep for a 
big Manhattan show while still grappling with the afterbum 
of the family pictures, which for better or worse had thrust 
her otherwise private world into the limelight. Her husband, 
Larry, a soft-spoken blacksmith turned lawyer who played 
the role of anchoring yin to Sally’s yang, had been diagnosed 
with muscular dystrophy not long before. Hie kids were in the 
full flush of young adulthood, pushing against expectations 
and stumbling, chins cocked, through the trials of high school 
and college. And after two and a half decades, the family 
was preparing to consign to the wrecking ball the house in 
Lexington they’d built plank by plank, leaving it behind for a 
new one on the farm along the Maury River that had featured 
in so many of Sally’s most iconic images. 

Into the middle of all this I arrived, eager and oblivious. 
I felt it was momentous just to stroll into Sally’s home, the 
nexus of it all. But the family was welcoming, nonchalant 
even, and from the moment my finger lit on their doorbell, I 
was relieved to discover that the spirit I’d so admired in Sally’s 
work — a wild beauty, exuberant and imperfect — wasn’t mere 
artifice. In the kitchen, one wall gave way to a greenhouse 
mezzanine filled with hanging orchids and a coterie of finches, 
flashing purple and gold, some caged and others flying free. 
Alongside the mismatched collection of pottery mugs in the 
pantry — from which Sally and I would drink tea every morn- 
ing before shuttling olf to our respective chores — I found a set 
of canning jars filled with moonshine. It felt like a place where 
things happened, a place bursting with plot and intrigue — and, 
though as yet unsure of what my own story might become, I 
thrilled to find myself with even a bit part in it. 

A t first, every day was a discovery. A flawless tech- 
nician of the old school, Sally has always done 
all of her own printing, and it quickly became 
clear to me that the darkroom was her domain 
alone. So, as June gave way to deep summer, I 
spent my days atop a stool in the attic studio, retouching errant 
dust specks on massive 40" x 50" prints with a fine-bristled 
brush, perspiring over the dry mounting press in triple-digit 
temperatures, crating up finals bound for the gallery. But also: 
cleaning those birdcages; grocery shopping; making midnight 
runs to the train station across the mountains to retrieve the 
kids. Sally herself, meanwhile, was hardly idle. Up with the sun 
every day, she would jog miles before the rest of us brushed 
our teeth, Walkman on her hip. ( Who runs to the audiobook 
version of Remembrance of Things Pastl Sally did.) Then 
she’d tiptoe into the house and bake a loaf of bread before 
breakfast. Weekends, to escape the brutal heat of town, I’d 
bump along the rutted dirt roads of the family’s farm to join 
Sally and whatever assortment of family or friends might 
be in tow for a cooling dip and drinks at the rustic riverside 
cabin. Sitting on the sun-warmed porch, sipping one of Sally’s 
patented ice-cold gin and tonics, looking out at the rippling 
water and buffed cliffs — that mythic landscape in all its other- 
worldly, unchanged glory — I sometimes had to pinch myself 
Come fall, though, after the New York show had opened, 
the job of packing the studio and moving a quarter-century 
of detritus came to the fore. Skilled tasks were replaced by less 


precise exertions: hauling boxes, digging up trees, stacking a 
truck’s worth of bricks. (It was not some sort of diet that 
helped me shed 20 pounds that year. ) For weeks, thanks to Sal- 
ly’s determination to dye the long cement colonnade that front- 
ed the new house the exact shade of dusty red as the clay soil 
on which it sat, one of my main duties involved hanging off 
a painter’s ladder, my fingers stained and wind-bitten, smear- 
ing each column from top to bottom with buckets of mud. 

Had the impulse to turn away from 
her heen my first real gesture of 
independence — or a spoiled, soft- 
hellied child’s admission of defeat? 

In her own way, however, Sally was teaching me plenty 
about what it took to make a life in art. An idealistic student, 
I’d always dismissed the cliche about artists being necessarily 
self-centered, but life with Sally had forced me to reexamine 
all this. Her dogged protection of both her vision and her 
time, along with the uncommon, beauty-filled world she had 
arranged for herself — I couldn’t help admiring it, and had 
begun to think that that egoism was not a side effect of her 
success but a primary cause. 

My own future as a photographer, however, felt ever 
more uncertain — and as the weeks outside the studio 
turned to months, I began to wonder if, in my devotion to 
Sally’s needs, I wasn’t shortchanging my own. On my off 
hours, back in my Subaru, I took to the bewitching back 
roads, driving curlicues across Rockbridge County, camera 
in tow. But try as I might, every place I came upon belonged 
to Sally: Each time I lifted my lens to my eye, I saw her 
compositions superimposed. 

By February of the following year, the warmth of the 
holiday season had worn off, and we were all ensconced on 
the farm, Sally and company in the big new house, and me in 
a studio apartment off the garage. One morning, when Sally 
greeted me with a razor blade and directed me to scrape and 
wash the sticky labels off each of the home’s newly installed 
windows, I cracked. By noon, I’d stormed silently back to 
my apartment and started to pack. Later, I marched up to 
Sally and Larry as they sat over their midday sandwiches 
and, citing the long winter of manual labor and little to no 
art -related work, abandoned my post — something I was fairly 
certain, in Sally’s decade of “long-suffering assistants,” as she 
half-jokingly referred to us, was a first. 

What was I doing? I wasn’t even close to sure, but thrum- 
ming with reckless elation, I simply knew I had to do it. (Sally, 
ever cool, was good enough to let my hasty exit pass without 
much comment . ) When I arrived back home, I felt both exhil- 
arated and confused. Had the impulse to turn away from her 
been my first real gesture of independence — a maiden step 
toward becoming the hero of my own life — or just a spoiled, 
soft-bellied child’s admission of defeat? I still don’t know. 

A full decade had passed since my last conversation with 
Sally — and nearly as long since I hung up my camera and 
started making my living as a writer — when, a few months 
back, an advance copy of continued on page 252 
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ymeline Valade is 
a 30-year-old, ar- 
restingly epicene 
Frenchwoman 
whose cheek- 
bones could draw 
blood and whose 


modeling mystique has attracted ev- 
eryone from Nicolas Ghesquiere to 
Alexander Wang — and, now, director 
Bertrand Bonello, whose new film Saint 
Laurent, out May 8, features her as 
Yves’s muse Betty Catroux. Just don’t 
call Valade an actress. flash>ii 2 
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It Girl 


■ FLASH 


“I don’t see myself as a job,” she 
says in her deep, heavily Franco- 
accented diction. “I’m not so happy 
hearing people say ‘I am this’ or ‘I am 
that.’ You can have five lives in one — 
that’s society now.” Valade, then, 
views her transition from runway to 
reel as one driven by her fascination 
with how we communicate: “Model- 
ing is body language,” she says. “Act- 
ing just adds the verbal.” 

At the Paris shows, Valade skipped 
the catwalk to watch from the sidelines, 
sitting front row at Chloe, Christian 
Dior, Stella McCartney, and more, 
often alighting in smart off-duty en- 
sembles and pared-down accessories. 
“I like comfort,” she says. “I wore /<? 
smoking on the red carpet in Cannes 
for Saint Laurent " — to honor Yves, of 
course, but also “so I could jump into 
the arms of the cast! You can’t live the 
same moment twice.” — nick remsen 
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With a little help from her friends, 
Elisabeth TNT plans an epic ensemble 
for this year’s Met gala. 


HIGH AND MIGHTY 

LEFT: ONE OF STEPHEN JONES'S INSPIRATION IMAGES. 
FAR LEFT: FAUSTO PUGLISI'S SKETCH FOR MY MET DRESS. 


This year’s exhibition, “China: Through the Looking 
Glass,” is perhaps my favorite theme thus far — I cannot wait 
to see what fabulous inventions we will run into. After all, the 
West has done its fair share of perpetuating a certain myth. 
Think of all those splendid references Galliano drew from 
China’s fantastical history or Karl Lagerfeld's nod to blue- 
and-white porcelain. 

Dreaming of Orientalism, I found myself in desperate need 
of guidance, and as good fortune would have it, whom did I 
find myself seated next to at a dinner for Delfina Delettrez? 
A man who has been researching the topic for months — and 
was recently appointed to make the headpieces for many of 
the mannequins in the exhibition. Yes, Stephen Jones, mas- 
ter milliner and walking encyclopedia, was my dinner partner. 
Making friends came easily: He introduced himself as an 
old friend of my mother’s, then told a hilarious story about 
a night in Paris that involved shooting about in a limousine 
that did not belong to either of them (sounds suspiciously like 
my mother). When I inquired as to what ideas 
he might have for my Met look, he sketched 
a little orchid headpiece on a paper napkin. 

A few weeks later I was sitting in his studio 
in Covent Garden, the table between us cov- 
ered in books about ancient Chinese costume 
and the queen’s jewelry. As we dove headfirst 
into the topic, he showed me his sketchbooks 
for the upcoming exhibition. There were notes 
about how many phoenixes an emperor’s 
robe should have, alongside illustrations of 
ancient textiles depicting a dragon tossing a 
pearl fireball — what a treasure trove of inspi- 
ration and research! His designs, of course, 
were just as magical. Thankfully, despite his 
frantic schedule he was very much inspired 
to make me something special. After a bit of 
discussion — and with the sketch of the Met 
dress Fausto Puglisi created for me propped 
between us — Stephen was adamant that a 
modem tiara was the way forward. 

Fausto and I have been eagerly brain- 
storming a collaboration of our own. The 
passionate Sicilian, who by now can only be 
described as a dear friend, is such a ray of 
light on the fashion scene that it seemed like 
the perfect fit. After his show in Milan, we 
sat at his studio discussing every option from 
hot and short with a big silk robe a la Chinoise to a full 
ball skirt and pajama top. “You will be a goddess,” Fausto 
cooed. "I see you as a Chinese empress in Versaillea” A few 
weeks later, both Fausto and I happened to find ourselves 
in Rome, and at a house party at my brother’s one night, 
we nestled into a comer to plot away. But when we bumped 
into each other again the next morning at Rome’s stunning 
but lesser-known Palazzo Doria Pamphilj — home to mas- 
terworks by Velazquez, Bruegel, and Caravaggio, to name 
but a few — well, I knew then we were certain to be on the 
samepageln flash>hs 


HEAD DRESS 

JONES ADJUSTING ONE OF 
HIS FANTASTIC CREATIONS 
IN HIS LONDON STUDIO. 


T here are few occasions for which one feels 
more pressure to find the perfect dress than 
the Metropolitan Museum’s annual Cos- 
tume Institute gala. For starters, there’s the 
entrance: Take one red carpet lined with 
screaming photographers on either side and 
Hollywood’s highest and mightiest in front and behind; add 
a seemingly endless set of steps, each providing ample op- 
portunity to trip up. Finally, the zenith of all pressures: each 
of the hosts greeting every guest (and, of course, reviewing 
every outfit). There is simply no room for a faux pas. 
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TASTE OF HOME 

ABOVE: DANIEL DE LA FALAISE'S HERB GARDEN IN THE 
FRENCH COUNTRYSIDE. BELOW, FROM LEFT: BRIGHTLY 
HUED PRODUCE FROM HIS BOOK: THE CHEF AT WORK. 
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For Daniel de la Falaise, food has always been a family 
affair. His great-grandmother Rhoda watered her rosebushes 
with lobster bisque; his grandmother Maxime, meanwhile, 
wrote a food column for Vogue (“eat your fish with two silver 
forks but no knife . . . this is outrageously stylish, if difficult") 
as well as a book, Seven Centuries of English Cooking, with 
the young Daniel serving as fearless taste-tester. “A la 
Maxime is a euphemism for attention to the detail of the 
exotic," he explains in his own book, Nature's Larder, just out 
from Rizzoli. In it, de la Falaise espouses tailoring a menu 
to the best natural ingredients taken right from the land, 
with an eye for natural symmetries— think rabbit and sage, 
strawberries and flowering mint. That was certainly the way 
of things at the Welsh farm on which he grew up alongside 
his sister, Lucie— and it remains the modus operandi at his 
current home in southwestern France. Filled with tips for the 
aspiring gentleman farmer, from how to store your cold- 
pressed olive oil to when one should expect mirabelle plums, 
the collection also includes recipes for every course— even 
if de la Falaise would prefer that his readers stay joyful and 
improvisational. “Your sense of adventure will guide you!" 
says the man who recently spent his honeymoon with 
his wife, Molly, driving through the artichoke fields of Big 
Sur. Judging from the look of the saffron risotto, seared 
banana, and caviar-topped quail eggs, though, it won’t 
do you much harm to go by the book.— kateguadagnino 
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SIENNA MILLER IN ALTUZARRA 


CAROLINE DE MAIGRET IN AMI 
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COURTESY OF RIZZOLI (3). KWONG AND DE MAIGRET: SANDRA SEMBURG. 
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AS THE BIENNALE KICKS OFF 
IN VENICE AND FRIEZE ART 
FAIRTAKESOVER NEWYORK, 
HERE ARE FIVE WOMEN YOU 
WONT BE ABLE TO MISS. 


CRITIC’S CHOICE 

ALLESE THOMSON, 
INACARVEN 
DRESS AND 
LANVIN HEELS. 
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CREATIVE 
LICENSE 

PHOEBE' 

COLLINGS-JAMES 
IN A DRESS 
FROM STELLA 
MCCARTNEY'S _ 
GREEN CARPET 
CHALLENGE 
COLLECTION.. 


Allese Thomson, 

Associate Editor, Artfomm.com 
“Art writing can be so turgid,” says Thomson, “which is sad- 
dening — but also motivating. ” Her career first took root when 


she was a teenager during a summer program at CalArts; it 
later blossomed at UC Berkeley, during graduate school at 
NYU, and while she was backpacking in Senegal, where she 
pored over back issues of Artforum on long bus rides. Now 
she reports for that magazine, both from her New York base 
and from the relentless art-fair circuit — her current flight plan 
includes Sao Paulo, Berlin, Venice, London, Paris, Moscow, 


Phoebe Collings- J ames, Artist 

How long has Collings- James been making art? “Since I could 
grab a brush,” says the half- Jamaican, half-English painter and 
sculptor; who tends to make work that is beautiful, messy, and 
just as punchy as she is. “I’m drawn to work that triggers a 


Basel, and Hydra — in between working on a novel, finishing physical reaction — objects that make you want to bite or lick 
an essay on Los Angeles artist Alex Israel, and editing a cata- them,” she says. “Paintings that make you cry. Videos that 
log for Jeffrey Deitch’s upcoming exhibition “Overpop.” “Art make you scream.” Collings- James’s plans include a collabo- 


is where the most subversive modes of thinking first rear their ration with octogenarian artist Marcia Haf if in London and 

heads,” she says. “It’s the place where life feels most alive.” a mentoring project with Young Eisner Scholars in Harlem. 
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Alexandra Chemla, 

Founder and GEO of ArtBinder 

Chemla was still a full-time employee at Gavin Brown’s Enter- 
prise when she founded ArtBinder; five years on, the mobile 
app has become a ubiquitous tool used by galleries like David 
Zwimer, Maccarone, and Mitchell- Innes & Nash to house 
what used to be massive physical inventories. It’s rare that 
Chemla skips an art fair, no matter how far flung it may be, 
and the gatherings she’s become known for hosting at them 
often prove to be the best — and least hyped — parties wherever 
they’re held. (Passports were required to cross the German 
border for her dinner in the Black Forest during Art Basel 
2013.) “I always knew I would start my own business one 
day,” she explains. “I just didn’t expect to do it when I was 24.” 


"Ball Gowns vs. Mini Skirts: Painting Critique” are taught. 
She also leads the charge for BFIQFU’s annual spring fund- 
raiser, which endows about 90 percent of the school’s budget 
and this year will be chaired by Vito Schnabel, who’s lending 
his father’s Palazzo Chupi for the dinner, and Oakley’s boy- 
friend, Waris Ahluwalia, among others. Also on Oakley’s 
agenda: a trip to Texas. “I’ve still yet to visit Marfa,” the 
Briton says. "It’s top of my list.” 

Roya Sachs, Independent Curator 

Though she credits The Weather Project, Olafur Eliasson’s 
2003 installation at the Tate Modern’s Turbine Hall, for 
inspiring her path to the art world, Sachs has been train- 
ing her curatorial eye since birth. The granddaughter of 
photographer Gunther Sachs and daughter of a pair of 
furniture collectors — “We had the most uncomfortable liv- 
ing room in the world,” she says — the half-Persian, Munich- 
born Sachs is now officially a New Yorker. Of her dozen or 
so projects planned through the end of the year, highlights 
include directing a Performa event featuring the New York 
City Ballet and filmmaker Jordan Backhus, coordinating a 
July show at London’s Breese Little Gallery, and curating 
a charity auction to benefit the dwindling population of 
Asian elephants, which Owen Wilson will host at Sotheby’s 
this fall. — MARK GUIDUCCI FLASH>128 
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DATA MINER 

FOUNDER OF _ 
ARTBINDER.COM 
ALEXANDRA CHEMLA 
IN ANARCISO I 


GOOD AUTHORITY 

FROM FAR RIGHT: SOPHIE 
OAKLEY, DEVELOPMENT 
DIRECTOR FOR THE BRUCE 
HIGH QUALITY FOUNDATION. 
LEFT: THE FOUNDATION’S 
BRUCENNIALSHOW. 


Sophie Oakley, 

Development Director for BIIQFU 

As the development director for the Bruce High Quality 
Foundation University, the downtown art school established 
in 2009, Oakley spends her days administering an Avenue A 
loft where free courses with titles like “Color Feelings” and 
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Social Responsibility 



Mom’s theWord 

Lena Dunham explains her passion for reproductive choice. 
Hint: It all started with her mother. 


M y mother raised me to believe that choice — 
the freedom to decide what you want to do 
with your life, how you want to be perceived 
and treated, to dress and act and engage the 
world in whatever way feels most natural, 
safe, and kind to you — was not a privilege but a right. She 
also taught me that when it came to pregnancy, I had choices. 
This is all to say that I didn’t so much dis- 
cover my passion for reproductive-justice 
issues as inherit it. 

My mother, Laurie Simmons, along with 
Louise Lawler, Cindy Sherman, Marilyn 
M inter, and the late Sarah Charlesworth, is 
part of a generation of female artists who 
have challenged the art world to see them 
as peers, as players in what had long been a 
man’s game before they stepped on the field. 

These women didn’t leave the fight at the 
gallery, though — they have also been tire- 
less defenders of a woman’s right to choose. 

Many female artists joined forces in 1992 
to found the downtown Manhattan-based 


Women’s Action Coalition, which fused art and politics, 
and along with other daughters of WAC women I joined 
their meetings and protests. And though WAC is no more, 
their support for choice continues: This month, Marilyn, 
Cindy, and my mother chair a stellar auction at Sotheby’s 
to benefit Planned Parenthood. 

I have spent the last three years working closely with 
Planned Parenthood — as an advocate and 
as an informal student of what they do on 
both the political and health-care fronts. I 
have been so impressed, enlightened, and 
moved by everything they have brought 
to the table for nearly a century: choice, 
of course, but also a deep knowledge of 
all areas of women’s health and family 
planning. I am proud to be the daughter 
of a supporter — and to have grown into 
a supporter on my own terms. □ 

STEP BY STEP 

LAURIE SIMMONS'S WALKING HOURGLASS II 
(COLOR), WHICH WILL BE INCLUDED IN THE 
AUCTION. ABOVE: LENA DUNHAM IN VOGUE, 

2014. PHOTOGRAPHED BY ANNIE LEIBOVITZ. 
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STEP BY STEP: LAURIE SIMMONS. WALKING HOURGLASS II (COLOR), 1989-2014. 
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Berlin] ioimd 


T he last time I visited Berlin was a decade 
ago, for Mario Testino’s divinely decadent 
fiftieth-birthday party, where Kate Moss chan- 
neled Sally Bowles in black tap shorts and 
sequins and I went full-on Brassai in a floor- 
length tuxedo skirt from Jean Paul Gaultier and Weimar 
shoes that Christian Louboutin made me with heels so high 
I could barely walk the following day. 

So when my dear friend Patrick Kinmonth told me that 
he was reviving his acclaimed production of Saint-Saens’s 
Samson et Dalila at the Deutsche Oper, I sprang at the op- 
portunity to see it and rediscover the city. 


STATE OF THE ARTS 

FROM FAR LEFT: ALEKSANDRS 
ANTONENKO AND CLEMENTINE 
MARGAINE IN PATRICK 
KINMONTH'S SAMSON ET 
DALILA. PICASSO'S STILL LIFE 
IN FRONT OF A WINDOW. 1919, 

AT MUSEUM BERGGRUEN. 

I stayed at Das Stue, a styl- 
ish hotel built as the Danish 
Embassy in the 1930s, with 
a soaring travertine lobby. 
First stop: the Museum 
Berggruen, to marvel at the 
treasures by Picasso and his 
contemporaries. 

Architect David Chipper- 
field’s subtle interventions 
at the Neues Museum, meanwhile — which preserve the 
remnants of the magnificent but long-since bombed-out 
nineteenth-century structure on Berlins Museum Island — 
are themselves worth a trip to this city. I dined at the legend- 
ary Paris Bar (beloved of Helmut Newton), at Borchardt 
(where Angela Merkel is often to be spotted over their famed 
Wiener schnitzel), and at the immensely chic Pauly Saal, in 
the gymnasium of a former girls’ school built in 1928, now 
home to a complex of art galleries. 

Mario’s “In Your Face” show was on at the Kulturforum, 
and in that same Brutalist complex, the fashion collection 
assembled by the dealers Martin Kamer and Wolfgang 
Ruf — a treasury from Charles Frederick Worth to Madame 
Gres — has found a home at the Kunstgewerbemuseum. 

HAMISH BOWLES 



notations— and when the ballet 
premiered in March at the 
Segerstrom Center for the Arts in 
Costa Mesa, California, The New 
York Times’s unforgiving critic 
Alastair Macaulay pronounced it 
“the finest reconstruction I’ve ever 
seen of a dance work." 

In celebration of the anniversary, 
I've been working with ABT's 
wardrobe supervisor, Bruce 
Horowitz, to curate dynamic pieces 
of ballet design from the company's 
archive to be displayed at the 
Metropolitan Opera House during 
the season. Meanwhile, I've called 
upon a roster of (generous) 
designers to customize one of the 
company's classic pointe shoes, 
which will also be on view before 
being auctioned at ABT's fall gala— 
objets d'art for the dedicated 
balletomane.— h.b. 


CURTAIN CALL 

FROM TOP LEFT: MANOLO BLAHNIK'S 
COLORFULTAKE ON THE CLASSIC BALLET 
SLIPPER: RICHARD HUDSON'S BAKST- 
INSPIRED COSTUME FOR THE INDIAN 
PRINCE IN THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
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ON Pointe 
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American Ballet Theatre celebrates its 


seventy-fifth anniversary this season with 
Alexei Ratmansky’s dazzling new production 
of Tchaikovsky’s The Sleeping Beauty, 
magnificently designed by Richard 
Hudson in homage to Leon Bakst’s 
work for Diaghilev’s famed 1921 version. 
Ratmansky drew on period sources, 
including a kind of balletic Rosetta 
Stone— Marius Petipa’s original dance 
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The Essence of Charm 


Jo Malone'" Boutiques | Neiman Marcus | jomalone.o 




Peonies in voluptuous bloom. 

Flirtatious with the juicy bite of red apple and the opulence 
of jasmine, rose and gillyflower. 

Mingling with the sensuality of soft, blush suede. 


Lift Here 


V430 STYLE SHOWN VERAWAN6.COM 
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LINDSEY ADELMAN 
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HAIR, DAMIEN BOISSINOT; MAKEUP, CHRISTINE CORBEL. PRODUCED BY LAURA HOLMES PRODUCTION. 


ZIP LINE 

JULIA BERGSHOEFF, 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
JAMIE HAWKESWORTH, 
WEARS A PACO 
RABANNE FITTED TOP 
($1,150) AND PANTS 
($1,250); THE WEBSTER, 
MIAMI BEACH. 



T t’s like a spaceship that just landed!" says Julien 
Dossena, the creative director of Paco Rabanne, 
gazing with frank admiration, even awe, at the 
Centre Pompidou, familiarly known as the Beau- 
bourg. “I love this building — the industrial ma- 
terials, the color-blocking. It has the feeling of a new 
generation breaking with the conservativeness of the 


French people, injecting something modern. And it’s 
still provocative!” 

It is six weeks before Dossena, who is 32 years old, dash- 
ingly handsome, and given to the occasional shy, twinkling 
smile, will show his fall-winter 201 5 collection. The designer, 
who came to Rabanne almost two years ago, is taking a 
brief break from his atelier to tour a few of v i e w > 1 4 o 
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( let long-lasting 
results from these 
pou ' er-pui ked sets. 

Elevate warm-weather 
style by starting at the 
root. Whether prepping 
for a party or going for 
effortless weekend chic, 
transform your hair with 
the newest conditioners 
from Pantene. Each 
system features powerful 
technology to penetrate 
deep into the core, while 
also making hair 2x stronger 
than shampooing alone.* 
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REPAIR & PROTECT Repairs six months of visible signs 
of styling damage in just one use. 

DAILY MOISTURE RENEWAL Helps lock in moisture from 
root to end and protects hair from dryness and damage. 

SHEER VOLUME Gives hair manageability, shine, and 
volume through special micro-boosters. 


PANTENE 


LEARN MORE AT PANTENE.COM 

‘strength against damage; Pantene shampoo and conditioner system vs. the shampoo alone. 





PANTENE 


PANTENE 
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REPAIR & PROTECT 

WITH KERATIN PROTECTION 


REPAIR & PROTECT 

WITH KERATlR PROTECTION 


MIRACLE PROTECTING 

CONDITIONER 


IRACLE HE PAIRING 

SHAMPOO 


Use new Pantene Conditioner 

for hair that’s 2x stronger 
than shampooing alone. 


•strength against damage; Pantene shampoo + conditioner system 
vs. the shampoo alone. 02015 P&G 






view, 


Designer Environments 


startles with a metal-rimmed 
porthole revealing a bare hip 
bone; trousers composed 
of plastic squares, held to- 
gether with chains, are lined 
with knit fabric to ensure 
comfort (and, Dossena al- 
leges, at least a modicum 
of modesty). A metal-mesh 
dance dress is meant to be 
worn with flat men’s brogues 
and a trench, a combina- 
tion the creative director 
says is his idea of “evening 
sportswear.” 

This evening-sportswear 
concept — in fact, so many 
of Dossena’s notions about 
radical ease and young 
modernism — actually fits quite comfortably within the 
house’s legacy. The real Paco Rabanne, now 81, introduced 
his first collection in 1966. It was titled Twelve Unwearable 
Dresses in Contemporary Materials, and the various frocks 
employed metal, plastic, rubber, and cardboard. Rabanne 
became renowned for his metal-mesh minis, accoutering 
Ye- Ye girls like Franpoise Hardy and Jane Birkin — wom- 
en so iconic their pouty expressions continue to glare 
from inspiration boards a half-century later, vi ew>142 


LA VIE MODERNE 

COLORFUL LINES AT PARIS'S 
CENTRE POMPIDOU (ABOVE) AND 
PARC DE LA VILLETTE (TOP). 


COLOR BLOCKING 

ABOVE: THE CITY'S 
GRANDE ARCHE DE LA 
DEFENSE. ABOVE RIGHT: 
BERGSHOEFFINAPACO 
RABANNE SWEATER 
($1,190), SHIRT ($890), 
PANTS ($1,150), AND 
BOOTS: JUSTONEEYE.COM 


line, Atto. At Rabanne, he says, his 
goal is to offer “easiness and radi- 
cality at the same time,” by which 
he means an unconventional mix 
of fabrics — both techno and tra- 
ditional — and an unlikely pairing 
of sensibilities. Take, for instance, a stretch satin jacket he 
describes as “a Nadia Comaneci thing, sort of a seventies 
Adidas jacket, but twisted.” A fairly normal flannel frock 


his favorite Parisian monuments. But this is clearly not the 
typical Eiffel Tower-Bateaux Mouches-Notre Dame circuit 
you might expect from a guy who grew up in Brittany and was 
predictably dazzled when he arrived in the big city. 

Then again, maybe it is not so surprising that the temples 
of modernist Paris — the radical break with the past that 
a place like the Beaubourg represents — speak loudest to 
the designer. He has a history with 
below: veruschka adventurous labels, from stints as 
in an original paco a senior designer in Balenciaga’s 
B66 A photographed UE ’ runway-design studio and a spell as 
by Irving penn. the designer of his own well-received 
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FULL fan effect 


Exclusive FANNING BRUSH with 
10 LAYERS OF BRISTLES reveals 
layers of lashes for a sensational 
full-fan effect. 


Black Pearl Formula delivers deep 
intensity for the most sensational 
black intense lashes. 


MAYBELLINE.com 
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MAYBE SHE’S BORN WITH IT. MAYBE IT’S MAYBELLINE! 

©2015 Maybelline LLC. 
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FRENCH TWIST 

DOSSENA (WEARING HIS 
OWN CLOTHING) SITS 
AMONG A VANGUARD 
OF GALLIC DESIGNERS 
BREAKING AWAY FROM 
THE EXPECTED-MUCH 
LIKE THE MONUMENTS 
THATINSPIREHIM. 
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The notoriously eccentric Rabanne, famous for his belief 
in paranormal phenomena, fled Paris in 1999, certain that 
the Russian space station Mir would fall from the sky and 
destroy the city. Didn’t happen, which is why we can arrive 
unmolested at our next stop, the vast Parc de la Villette in the 
Nineteenth Arrondissement, constructed in the 1980s on the 
site of a Napoleonic-era abattoir. Here, among concert halls 
and spectacular gardens, 26 red steel structures — extremely 
charming, modernist follies — interrupt the greenery. (Dos- 
sena loves this conceit so much that a rendering of these 


AT RABANNE, DOSSENA’S GOAL 
IS TO OFFER “EASINESS AND ■ 
RADICALLY AT THE SAME TIME” 


scarlet outbuildings, printed on wool-backed jersey anoraks, 
turns up on his next runway.) “It’s about creating a social 
utopia,” he muses of the Parc. 

Dossena is, in fact, no stranger to the notion of envision- 
ing a far-off, far-out future. As a teenager, he was a huge 
science-fiction fan, an obsessive reader of Philip K. Dick 
and J. G. Ballard. “I was a bit of a nerd,” he says, laughing. 
(Nerd no more, today he lives in the Tenth Arrondissement, 
in an apartment that he describes as a “classic sixties workers’ 
building” with a deep-green carpet and a decor that is “very 


integrated and functional.” In the rare moments that he is 
not working on a collection, he plots “going to the ocean, as 
soon as I can escape.”) 

But it is at our last stop, the Grande Arche de la Defense, 
that Dossena’s quirky vision, his penchant for looking for- 
ward, really comes under pressure. In this resolutely un- 
Parisian comer of the city, where a huge, vaguely disturbing 
statue of a thumb greets visitors, we ascend endless staircases 
that seem to lead nowhere — well, nowhere except the occa- 
sional Starbucks, where office workers gulp a cafe allonge 
before trudging back to their bureaux. Dossena, though, sees 
great beauty in this late-twentieth century cement landscape 
and argues that the looming, cubelike arch, erected by the 
Mitterrand administration in 1989 to coincide with the French 
Revolution’s bicentennial, is in fact a wonderful addition to the 
Parisian skyline. He explains excitedly that the Arche actually 
completes the allee of monuments that form the famous Axe 
Historique running through Paris, providing a perfect sight 
line to that other Arc and the Louvre beyond. 

“It’s all about the contrast!” Dossena says, delighting in 
the unlikely mix of architectural styles — but he might also 
be talking about the way a young woman can pop a Villette- 
inspired windbreaker over a chain-mail shift, or slither down 
the Champs-Elysees in a plain tee and surprisingly comfy 
plastic-and-chain pants. “It’s about extending Paris, and it’s 
sexy and cool. It’s got that radical balance.” □ vi ew>146 
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EYE STUDIO 

GET EXPERT TIPS AT MAYBELLINE.COM 


'Blend multiple shades 
for a rich finish " 


/ YADIM 

'global makeup artist 
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LASER-SHARP 

PRECISION 

FOR OUR MOST 
DEFINED LINE. 

master 


Precise 0.4 mm tip + Fluid Ink 
Formula for a defined line. 


All-day wear. Waterproof. 


GET EXPERT TIPS 
ATMAYBELLINE.COM 
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[MANSUR GAVRIEL, 
■HI LADY BAGS,' 
■$L195-$1,350; 
IMANS URGAVRIEL 
.COM. 
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BEAR FRUIT 

ABOVE: MANSUR GAVRIEL 
CROSSBODY, $595; 
MANSURGAVRIEL.COM. 
FROM FAR LEFT: GAVRIEL 


MANSUR GAVRIELS BAGS FINDTHEIR 
CHIC, SPARE PLACE IN THE SUN. 


SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 

ABOVE: THE INTERIOR LAWN OF 
MANSUR AND CHAO'S HOME. 


O n a quiet Santa Monica street, a field 
goal away from the Pacific’s slow roll, 
stands a collection of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. kit houses dating to 1922. 
Aside from old California charm (long 
wooden beams and agapanthus blooms 
aplenty), the place holds another draw: 
It’s the birthplace of Mansur Gavriel, the hotly in-demand 
label whose bags — sun-washed and lo-fi and cut in rain- 
bows of flawless vegetable-tanned leather, calfskin, and 
canvas — are regularly wait-listed. 

"We met at an xx concert in 2010,” says Rachel Mansur, 
referring to Floriana Gavriel, with whom she founded the 
line. (Mansur and her husband, producer Stephen Chao, 
own the property as a West Coast escape; they live full- 
time in New York, as do Gavriel and her husband, Timo 
Kappeller.) “The next day, we went to the flower market 


in downtown L. A.,” adds Gavriel. “We found we had an 
emotional connection in terms of design.” 

Gavriel, who was living in Berlin, soon returned to take 
up residence in Bungalow H (the compound comprises six 
bungalows and a freestanding, vaulted red barn), which is 
stocked with Mansur’s cabinet of curiosities, including In- 
donesian sea urchins and local cacti. In short order, the two 
had a concept for a fledgling handbag brand. 

“L. A. and its environs have so much to draw from,” says 
Mansur of their collective inspirations. “Nature, of course, but 
also Pop, Neutra houses, Heath Ceramics, antique typefaces ...” 

Those references soon boiled down to their now-famous 
hyperclean aesthetic. The bags — particularly their best-selling 
bucket shape — are rife with elegant simplicity, reflecting the 
bones of the Santa Monica estate as well as airs of blissfully 
idle L.A. (with just a flint spark of Gotham edge). Time to 
soak up the sun. — nickremsen view>148 
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DOMINIQUE VORILLON. SITTINGS EDITOR: KATE BRIEN. HAIR, 
ALEX POLILLO; MAKEUP, JO BAKER. DETAILS, SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 
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TEP AND REPEA' 

UAZZURA PUMPS ($750) 

, UBERGDORF GOODMAN 

INYO) AND SANDALS ($1,355;| 
IBARNEYS NEW YORK STORES). 
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RED HOT 

«THE LABEL'S* 


EDGARDO OSORIO’S AQUAZZURA j 
HAS A UNIVERSAL APPEALI 


O ne of the first collec- 
tions I created was 
inspired by the idea 
of a Corsini princess 
and a noble Italian 
rebel,” says Edgardo 
Osorio, sunshine streaming in through 
the deep-embrasure windows of the 
sixteenth-century Palazzo Corsini, a 
onetime Medici seat in Florence. Since 
founding Aquazzura (“blue water”) 
in 2011, Osorio, 29, has stealthily cap- 
tured the fashion world’s attention 
with his luxurious, leg-lengthening 
footwear, which draws on the brand’s 
opulent store and headquarters in the 
honey-colored aristocratic residence. 

“For the longest time this was always my favorite spot,” 
he continues. "In the summer I would sit eating a gelato by 
Ponte Santa Trinita across the Amo and dream about living 
here.” A chance meeting with Countess Livia Branca di Ro- 
manico, the palace’s proprietor, led him to what is now both 
Aquazzura ’s home and his own. Yet despite the potentially 
overwhelming physical presence of the city’s Renaissance past, 


BUST A MOVE 

LEFT: OSORIO AT PALAZZO CORSINI 
IN FLORENCE. ABOVE: THE INTERIOR OF 
THE DESIGNER'S FLAGSHIP STORE. 


Osorio simply shrugged his dapper 
shoulders before reinvigorating the 
spare patina of architecture by add- 
ing Latin flair (the designer hails from Cartagena) to both 
his flagship and his flattering shoes. His vertiginous lace-up, 
open-toe booties are subverted classics, embellished with 
glittering, hand-applied discs or extra-wide metallic ankle 
straps that shine like the Murano chandeliers above them. 

The boutique’s interiors, which boast striking black- 
and-white marble flooring, are echoed in the view>151 
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FILIPPO BAMBERGHI. PHOTOGRAPHED AT AQUAZZURA HEADQUARTERS, 
PALAZZO CORSINI, FLORENCE. SET DESIGN, SISSI VALASSINA AT ARTALENTS. 









A NEW FRAGRANCE FOR HER 


EXTRAORDINARY 



LIFT TO EXPERIENCE 

EXTRAORDINARY 

OSCAR DE LA RENTA 


AVAILABLE AT MACY'S AND MACYS.COM 


IMAGES: COURTESY OF ACNE STUDIOS, PETER SCHLESINGER, AND ERIC BOMAN (3). 


Designer Environments 


view 



geometric-print snakeskin spike stilettos and two-tone 
slingbacks displayed on gilt cabinets. A swaggering lace-up- 
fronted summer sandal, meanwhile, is a testament to his 
nocturnal imagination. 

“The summer I started my label, I was invited to twelve 
weddings,” he says, “and I kept noticing women removing 


their shoes before they even started dancing.” Aquazzura’s 
trademark keyhole napa and suede styles, dubbed "second- 
skin shoes” by Osorio, now adorn the feet of Julianne 
Moore, Gwyneth Paltrow, Nicole Kidman, and thousands 
of other loyalists around the world — who, presumably, like 
to dance too. — Kerry olsen 


TRITE to FORM 

PETER SCHLESINGER’S NEW BOOK AND CAPSULE WITH ACNE STUDIOS. 



Schlesinger’s undulating glazed ceramic 
vessels. Now comes a line of silk pajama 
pieces inspired by the whimsically coiled 
designs of Schlesinger’s new block prints, 
along with a monograph documenting his 
sculptural work over more than 25 years 
and a retrospective gallery show at the Dia 
Art Foundation. 

Schlesinger says that the idea of paja- 
mas has been decades in the making — 
“In the seventies, we [Schlesinger was 
then the boyfriend and muse of David 
Hockney] wore Derek Rose out to par- 
ties all the time,” he says. Johansson, for 
his part, adds, “I see Peter as me; we’re 
in the same zone. And that’s not only 
inspiring — it’s also comforting.” For 
these pajamas, it couldn’t be better said. 

MARK GUIDUCCI V I E W > 1 5 4 


GRAPHIC CONTENT 

ABOVE: POMEGRANATE, 2007. 
RIGHT: SCULPTURES IN SITU 
AS THEY APPEAR IN PETER 
SCHLESINGER SCULPTURES, 
$70. ACNESTUDIOS.COM. 


W hen Acne Studios 
creative director 
Jonny Johansson 
joins forces on a 
capsule collection — 
with Lord Snowdon or Vince Aletti, for 
instance — he generally gravitates toward 
friends rather than fellow designers. “For 
me, collaboration is not a brand-building 
exercise,” the former rock musician says. 
"It’s an exchange of experiences.” So when 
Johansson came across Checkered Past, a 
book of New York artist Peter Schlesing- 
er’s diaristic photos of European cities in 
the sixties and seventies — “very important 
for me, in terms of aesthetic and vibe,” Jo- 
hansson says of his discovery — it was only 
a matter of time before the pair teamed 
up. First, Johansson bought a couple of 
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ACNE STUDIOS 
BED WITH 
SCHLESINGER 
ROBE ($800) 
SHORTS ($460): 
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Discover more at Pantene.com/Expert 


BRIGHTER, BOLDER, BETTER 

Finish your color-reviving routine 
with Pantene Expert Fade Defy Color 
Magnifying Gloss, which helps seal the 
hair cuticle to guard hair against daily 
damage This hair must-have works 
best with Fade Defy Shampoo and 
Conditioner— an intense trifecta with 
brilliant results. 


'With system use vs low-conditioning 
non-antroxidant system 


Trends may come and go. but 
vibrant hair color stays in style 
forever Introducing Fade Defy 
from the award-winning 
Pantene Expert Collection. 

This new selection of product 
from Pantene's premium line 
helps preserve vibrant shades 
of color, fight fade, prevent 
damage, and provide shine. 
With the power of hair-color 
intensity on your side, you're 
the trendsetter this season 


THE EXPERT INSIGHT 

Enrich hair before your next 
color treatment with Pantene 
Expert Fade Defy Shampoo 
and Conditioner' These go- to 
essentials for tackling color 
trouble head-on contain a 
Triple Amino Acid complex 
naturally found in hair's core 
structure and are designed 
to protect and enhance hair 
color This is the cure-all 
you've been waiting for 
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COLLECTION 





BEAUTY EDITORS 

CAN’T GET ENOUGH 

OF PANTENE S EXPERT COLLECTION 

Pantene’s Expert Collection not 
only helps restore smoothness 
and shine, but helps erase damage 
in just one wash. 
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FLOORING IT 

INSIDE CHARLES AND OLYAl 
■^THOMPSON'S VIBRANT! 
[BROOKLYN BROWNSTONE.| 


CUTTING A RUG 

LOEWE'S LANDSCAPE 
BEACH TOWELS (LEFT 
AND BELOW) AND 
DUFFEL BAG INSPIRED 
BY JOHN ALLEN RUGS. 
BEACH TOWEL ($990), 
AND DUFFEL ($2,390); 
LOEWE; MIAMI. 


view 
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MAGIC 

CARPETSj 

DESIGNERS ARE EMBRACING 
THEARTANDCRAFTOFRUGS 


T n a moment when individu- 
alistic, character-driven style 
seems more pertinent than 
ever, what could be a stronger 
expression of one’s taste than 
how one chooses to decorate one’s own 
home — particularly an obsession with 
what’s underfoot? Though the comfort 
provided by such lustrous rugs is clear 
(creaky parquet never did provide the 
same welcome factor), it’s the artisanal 
techniques and unique personality of each 
pattern that are the real draw for designers. 

“It’s time to settle down and enjoy the 
pleasures of interiors,” notes Veronica Etro, 
who lined her fall runway with a sumptu- 
ous heritage-inspired carpet. “There’s such 
tremendous variety through the different 
cultures, techniques, and time periods,” adds 
Isabel Marant, whose jacquard-weave blan- 
ket coats are in perfect harmony with the 
boucherouite and Beni Ourain rugs dotted 
throughout her Right Bank home and office. 

Tory Burch was attracted by the opulence 
of rug-making for her self-described “Mar- 
rakech meets Chelsea” show. While sourcing 
the scores of vintage kilims at Safavieh for the 
set, she even found a muted blue-and-ocher 
Oushak piece that was translated into coats 
and dresses (and offset with a Moroccan digi- 
tal print). “Whether you’re designing your 
own living space or a ready-to-wear collec- 
tion,” Burch says, “it’s all about materials, de- 
tails, and, above all, telling a story.” 

Jonathan Anderson, meanwhile, 
has joined forces with textile designer 
John Allen for a riotously colorful 
accessories line for Loewe, out this 
month, that sees both British coun- 
trysides and Cornish seascapes 
printed on canvas duffels, beach towels, and 
scarves. “We are a bit of an odd couple,” says 
Anderson, 30, of the 81-year-old artist from 
northeast London, “but John’s eye and pu- 
rity stand for the very best in craft today.” 

EMMA ELWICK- BATES 


SOUK STAR 

INTRICATE 
MOROCCAN 
TEXTILES 
INSPIREDTORY 
BURCH (ABOVE) 
FALL 2015. 


FLOORING IT: FRANQOIS HALARD. SOUK STAR: YANNIS V LA MO S/I NDIGITALIMAGES.COM. BAG AND TOWEL: COURTESY 
OF LOEWE (2). TOWELS (CENTER): JAMIE H AWKESWORTH/COURTESY OF LOEWE. DETAILS, SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 
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Whal happens when your selfie looks heller lhanyour actual self? 
Web sensation Leandra Medine on makeup in the Instagram age. 


T do not wear a lot of makeup. On social media, this 
seems to work both in my favor and against me. In re- 
sponse to a recent barefaced selfie taken in my bedroom 
on a bright Sunday morning to show off the white curly 
collar on my new Rodarte jacket, comments ranged 
from "I love that you’re so natural” to “Girl, I get that 
you are the Man Repeller, but would a little blush kill you?” 

For years my mother has pleaded with me to get it to- 
gether: “All you need is a good blush palette and mascara to 
elevate yourself — that’s it — so why not use them?” 


Though I have always taken good care of my skin, I’ve 
rejected most makeup that could visibly alter (even if that 
means improve) my appearance. I just want to know that 
when people look at me, they can actually see me. 

While the Internet critics tend not to offend me, I should 
note that on the day of the curly-collar selfie, I was fil- 
tered in Valencia — Instagram ’s most efficient blemish ex- 
terminator. They thought a little blush wouldn’t kill me? 

ALL THE RIGHT ANGLES JOAN SMALLS IN A PRADATOP. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY CASS BIRD. FASHION EDITOR: TABITHA SIMMONS. 
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HAIR, RECINE; MAKEUP, LYNSEY ALEXANDER. PRODUCED BY JOY ASBURY PRODUCTIONS. DETAILS, SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 






the key to skin that glows from wi 


Has your skin started to lose its get up and glow? Dehydration is a common 
culprit. Formulated with hyaluronic acid, new Hydro Boost is clinically proven 
to quench skin instantly and release continuous hydration all day. Skin is 
plump, deeply hydrated, and back to its glowing self. 

• Lightweight gel texture • Oil free 

WHAT IS 4 HYALURONIC ACID? 

Hyaluronic acid (HA), naturally found in skin, is a powerful hydrator that 
holds up to 1,000 times its weight in water. It plays a critical role in keeping 
skin cells' hydrated and “plumped," resulting in supple, youthful-looking 
skin. We lose Hyaluronic acid over time, but the added HA in Hydro Boost 
works to help keep skin hydrated and smooth, with a healthy-looking glow. 
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consistently sold-out classes at their stores, and they’ve just 
launched an app, Pocket Contour. 

Although the multishade palettes are now widely 
accessible — consider them the microwavable-meal equiva- 
lent of the beauty world: You can do it at home and in un- 
der a minute — the unusually dark shades and vast number 
of brushes are intimidating. I’d attempted to make sense of 
a contouring kit once before, and came out looking a little 
bit like a leopard. 

Charlotte sweeps into the garden and immediately declares 
that my nose could stand to look a bit narrower, I have no 
cheekbones, and though I don’t need to cheat a sharp jawline 
(I already have one, ka-chingf), my forehead is a bit “crowd- 
ed.” But the lighting back here is horrific, she says, 
so we go up to her suite, where from an arsenal of 
products from her namesake beauty line, she pulls 
out her Wonderglow, the facial equivalent to the 
body cream she calls “Gisele in ajar” — a shimmer- 
ing tinted lotion that ostensibly transforms your 
legs into supermodels in their own right. 

Tilbury lathers the Wonderglow across my 
face as a sheer base (“We’ve just painted your 
health back on”) and pulls out the Filmstar 
Bronze & Glow compact, “the only product you 
will ever need.” Generously patting her brush 
against the deeper Sculpt shade, she darkens 
my eyelids, trails slashes along my nonexistent 
cheekbones, and draws two lines over the bones 
in my nose. I leave convinced she is Flollywood’s 
cheapest plastic surgeon. 

The whole thing actually feels a bit like psy- 
chotherapy: You can’t quite contour successfully 
without first figuring yourself out — taking a long, 
hard look in the mirror and identifying with an ob- 
jective eye who you are and what needs to be fixed. 

At a lesson the following Tuesday with Flelen 
Phillips, one of Sephora’s top pros, I practice high- 
lighting. Now acutely aware of what aspects of my 
face don’t work, I am ready to galvanize what does: 
My brows, the arches beneath said brows, my jaw- 
line, and the area above my cheekbones are begging 
to be lit up. “Blending is key,” says Phillips, dipping 
into Sephora’s Contouring 101 Palette, a round compact that 
looks like a game of Tetris colored in nudes and browns. 

Phillips emphasizes the importance of the right brush, 
swapping my regular bronzer brush for a smaller one (I’d 
essentially been eating salad with a spoon, using that huge 
brush on my small face). For applying cream products 
like Clinique’s Chubby Stick and Tom Ford’s Shade and 
Illuminate (my favorites), the implement is important, too, 
but can I be honest? The best highlighting brush I tried is 
actually an appendage. Nothing has worked more effec- 
tively to bequeath to me the kind of features I’m after like 
my own middle finger. 

The outcome was remarkable in its normalcy: I’d tinkered 
with the darker sculpting powders to sublimate my flaws and 
highlighted to celebrate my advantages, and by the end of it all, 
I was still just me. A “me” primed for a new and severely im- 
proved Instagram selfie, but still — just me. □ beauty>164 


Seeing me in the flesh, where the red splotches on my cheeks and 
my chin were highly visible, would have, no doubt, killed them. 

Don’t get me wrong — I’m not against makeup. If I could 
manage looking like “me” in a way that also read as tastefully, 
invisibly airbrushed. I’d sign up for that faster than you could 
choose a filter to do it for me. In this new age of round-the- 
clock scrutiny, who wouldn’t? 

Which brings me to the garden of the Bowery Flotel, 
three o’clock on a Saturday during New York Fashion 
Week. I am waiting for Charlotte Tilbury — larger-than-life 
makeup artist to Kate Moss, Sienna Miller, Amal Clooney, 
and Cara Delevingne — who is in town from London. I am 
here to learn how to contour. 


I’d been convinced that contouring was for reality-TV 
stars with on-staff makeup artists who had no qualms 
about having sharp, discernible, 1980s-esque slashes of 
blush drawn onto their faces. In fact, contouring is a sculpt- 
ing and highlighting technique that, via light and dark 
makeup shades — not to mention an artist’s knowledge 
of optical illusion and forced perspective — can make you 
look like a perpetually filtered, better version of yourself. 
It can refine a jawline, whittle down a nose, and chisel 
cheekbones. (The ongoing debate around Kim Kardashian 
West’s numerous “nose jobs”? She just contours.) The for- 
mer pro trick has become so popular, Sephora now holds 


UNFILTERED 

1 CHARLOTTE TILBURY FILMSTAR BRONZE & GLOW, 
2 SEPHORA CONTOURING 101 PALETTE, 3 TOM FORD 
SHADE AND ILLUMINATE. 4 CLINIQUE CHUBBY STICK 
SCULPTING HIGHLIGHT, 5 SEPHORA PRO CONTOUR KABUKI 
BRUSH. 6THE AUTHOR AT NEW YORK FASHION WEEK. 
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Facials, body wraps, and exercise of any kind: Lynn Yaeger wanted none of 
it — until she found herself (trapped) at the country’s most legendary retreat. 


T don’t believe in any of that stuff,” I say sourly to the 
lovely woman who is checking me in for my stay 
at the Golden Door, as she describes the waves of 
energy emanating from the top of a mountain that 
can be reached every day during the 5:45 a.m. hike. 
All around me, my fellow inmates, dressed uni- 
formly in turquoise tracksuits, are bustling along the 
footpaths, en route to activities with names like Feldenkrais- 
Awareness Movement and Reiki Chakra Balancing. I am 
wearing my usual New York uniform, a black wool Comme 
des Garpons smock, and look like an Edward Gorey charac- 
ter set down in a field of Smurfs. 

I have come to the Golden Door, the legendary Escondido, 
California, spa that for more than a half century has been 
catering to women who just want, as one guest plaintively 
tells me, “to set the reset button on my life!” In my case I am 
here to, if not dislodge a stuck button, at least conquer a 
deeply personal and frankly weird roster of fears. I am that 
rare woman who has never had a massage or a facial or even 
a pedicure. I just don’t like the idea of paying people to touch 
me, though everyone I know swears by these procedures and 
treats them as casually as they would a haircut. (And no, I 
don’t cut my own hair, though I would if I could.) 


And I guess I am curious: Why have spas become so firmly 
entrenched in the current culture? Why does everyone but 
me simply long to repair to one of these places? Have I been 
missing something in my refusal to consider detoxing, my 
phlegmatic response to kale, my abhorrence at the notion of a 
volley of strangers literally rubbing me, inevitably, the wrong 
way? My idea of a relaxing getaway is strolling around the 
Porte de Clignancourt flea market in search of a velvet opera 
coat, not doing leg lifts in a room full of women I have never 
met. (Did you know that what Sartre really said was "Hell is 
exercising with other people”?) 

In any case, this is no terrifying ashram, with enforced 
silences and starvation victuals. The idea is to work hard 
and then to be coddled, filling your day with Cardio Fusion 
and Zumba, then kicking back in one of the pools. But if 
you, like me, only want to indulge in the pampering part 
of this equation, well, that’s OK, too! And they must be 
doing something — well, a lot of things — right; the Door, as 
aficionados call it, has been around since beauty>166 

WAITING TO EXHALE 

TOP LEFT: ONE OFTHE GOLDEN DOOR'S TRADITIONAL JAPANESE 
WATER BASINS, OR TSUKUBAI, MEANT TO ENCOURAGE REFLECTION. 
TOP RIGHT: KARLIE KLOSS, PHOTOGRAPHED BY MARIO TESTINO. 
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1958, and back in the day catered to movie stars down 
from Hollywood (Natalie Wood, Elizabeth Taylor, Zsa 
Zsa Gabor), desperate to get in shape for their next roles. 
( Founder Deborah Szekely was an early proponent of Zen 
Buddhism, and at 93 she still happily practices Pilates every 
day.) If the place seems to be on everyone’s lips, if it is un- 
deniably experiencing a resurgence in popularity — Olivia 
Wilde was recently there — maybe it’s because in these un- 
certain times, there is a desire to return to the comfort of 
classics, the knowledge that experience is the best teacher. 

Though the recommended stay is a full week, I am taking 
baby steps, signing on for just four daya Upon arrival, I have 
been given a name tag with color- 
coded symbols — a pink circle 
and yellow square — that indicate 
to the counselors my fitness level, 
but I am pretty sure they stand 
for “chubby” and “recalcitrant.” 

The Japanese-style bedrooms are 
intended to be soothing, which 
is why there is no TV. You are 
meant to shut out the outside 
world and all its attendant woes 
for the duration of your visit, but 
the very idea gives me the jitters, 
so I immediately stream Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes on my laptop. 

As I gaze out at the koi pond, sip- 
ping the coffee room service has 
delivered (and small miracle, it 
has caffeine), listening to Marilyn 
sing about square cuts and pear 
shapes, a feeling of relative calm 
descends. 

But not for long. A glance at 
my fan-shaped schedule indi- 
cates that Karen the masseuse 
is on her way! I try to put on a 
good face for her (after all, it isn’t 
Karen’s fault) when she arrives at 
my room. It turns out there is a 
whole massage apparatus stored 
in my closet, which I didn’t no- 
tice when I hung up my Mami 
shifts — a folding table with some 
kind of hollowed-out dog-bowl thing for my face attached at 
one end. The doorbell rings; I turn off Marilyn (she is chubby, 
if not recalcitrant) and prepare for the inevitable. 

It isn’t really so bad, but it is interminable. The masseuse 
is at first so gentle I can barely feel it, so I tell her to ramp it 
up, and before I know it something that must be her elbow 
is cranking my back, while my face resides in the bottomless 
pillow-bowl. She has put some New Agey music on the iPad, 
which intermittently offers tolling bells. This is unfortunate, 
because we are summoned to meals at the Door with gongs, 
and every time I hear one, I — or at least my stomach — am 
ready to leap off the massage table. 

Though you can have your supper in blissful solitude in 
your room, I force myself to go to the dining room — another 


challenge! And I am glad I do, for the other ladies, many of 
whom are traveling with friends, daughters, or sisters in tow — 
in one case three generations are here — prove fascinating. 
Not only are the veterans full of Door lore — what happened 
to the chef two years ago who made those divine brownies? 
Too bad the big tattooed guy who held you in his arms in the 
immersion pool isn’t here anymore! — they take me under 
their maternal wings and offer indispensable advice. They 
decide that maybe a body scrub will be too much for me; 
they debate whether I might like a Thai massage (pros: You 
get to leave your clothes on. Cons: They pull you limb from 
limb). There is a general discussion about whether you in fact 
have to remove your undies for 
an herbal wrap (you can preserve 
a ridiculous shred of modesty, 
but your panties will get soggy). 

No one can understand why 
a facial makes me queasy, but 
for some reason I have visions 
of heinous strips of hot wax be- 
ing laid on my face, then being 
ripped off and leaving red welts. 
My current skin-care regimen 
(if you can call it that) consists 
of scrubbing off my makeup ev- 
ery night, then slathering on a 
generous amount of Nivea. As 
has been the case with so many 
things in my life, none of my 
worries are remotely valid; the 
whole procedure turns out to be 
so gentle that when the aesthe- 
tician gingerly suggests some- 
thing called NuFace, a hand-held 
microcurrent device that looks 
like the thing that buzzes pills 
off your sweaters and promises 
to firm the skin, I say sure. It’s 
quite painless, and whether it 
makes my face look any better 
I couldn’t say — all day long the 
women here tell one another they 
are glowing, but maybe that’s be- 
cause they got up at 5:30 in the 
morning for the mountain hike. 
I eventually go up the mountain, too — in a car and at 1 1 :00 
a.m. I see lizards and giant rocks, and a big winding circle of 
stones known as a labyrinth. 

It is not my intention to partake in any fitness classes 
whatsoever — I hate organized exercise, preferring a solitary 
hike up and down Madison Avenue — but Sandy, the personal 
trainer who is assigned to me, is so sweet I cannot stand to 
disappoint her. So I agree to meet her in the unappetizingly 
named Samurai Gym, where she has devised, just for me, 
a routine that is astonishingly simple. One exercise has me 
leaning against the wall and rocking gently on my heels, as if 
I am outside the Rialto waiting for a tardy suitor. She insists 
that if I do these things at home I will have improved strength 
and stamina, and it will even help with my beauty >168 


MADE IN THE SHADE 
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My idea of a relaxing getaway 
is strolling around the 
Porte de Clignancourt flea market 
in search of a velvet opera coat 
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chronic vintage-coat’s-too-heavy issue. Out of the comer of 
my eye I see a granny who has been coming to the Door since 
1975 doing a far more rigorous workout. 

Maybe I am inspired by the can-do spirit of the Smurfs 
all around me, or perhaps I am lulled into submission by the 
beautiful surroundings, but on the third glorious morning I 
decide to sign up for archery. And here I gain a fundamental 
insight that has apparently eluded me for decades: If you do 
only things you are good at — singing the entire Gershwin 
songbook; buying antique jewelry — it is easy to think you are 
a genius. Attempting a task where you are by far the worst 
one — unable to thread a bow and arrow even after the instruc- 
tor has shown you how to do it 75 times, lifting this contrap- 
tion up to your face, closing one eye (but which one? Who can 
remember?) and then releasing the arrow, causing it to land in 
a field far beyond the bull’s-eye — is, shall we say, humbling. 

But what care I if I am not exactly Katniss Everdeen? With 
my newfound self-knowledge, I decide to attend Mindfulness 
and Meditation. All goes well until the leader asks us to close 
our eyes and count our breaths from one to four, then keep 
doing this for seven whole minutes. By the third minute — the 
second? — I have deviated far from this counting-breathing 
business. I am making shopping lists, hallucinating elephants 
in tutus, and am frankly stunned at just how long seven 
minutes can be. After an eternity, the leader clinks her little 


cymbals, and we open our eyes. When I tell her about the danc- 
ing pachyderms, she says there is in fact a name for this mean- 
dering unmindful mind: It turns out I am highly hypnagogic. 

There is still one important task ahead for my hypnago- 
gic imagination: a visit to the terrifying bathhouse, for the 
aforementioned detoxifying herbal wrap. By this time I have 
realized that none of the staff, many of whom have been at 
the Door for decades, has the remotest interest in gazing at 
my physique. So I go fully commando for the wrap, which 
involves being swathed in layers of hot linen sheets drenched 
in lavender, and then covered with blankets, like a human 
baked potato. “Leave your arms out,” my dining partners 
have warned me. “You might feel trapped!” To my profound 
shock, I find this procedure completely delectable — it is 
cozy and dark, no one is touching you, and you don’t have 
to count your breaths. No dancing pachyderms disrupt my 
non-thoughts, and the 20 minutes drift by as one. 

The next day, at my pedicure, I am still in a lovely mood. 
Maybe I will even get someone to drive me back up the 
mountain and I will walk the labyrinth! I may not ever don a 
Smurf costume, but when it comes time to pick out my nail 
polish, I opt for a shiny metallic hue, and have a tiny Golden 
Door symbol painted on one big toe. □ beauty>170 
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FROM LEFT: PRODUCE CANDLE IN 
CILANTRO, MALIN + GOETZ ROSEMARY 
BODY WASH, ASTER + BAY BATHING 
SALTS IN CLARY SAGE AND GRAPEFRUIT. 


Malin took inspiration from the stone-walled herb 
garden at their weekend house near Hudson, New 
York, where they tend a steady supply of basil, thyme, 
flowering oregano, and a runaway crop of mint. 

No garden? No problem. Thanks to Produce 
Candles, a green market-inspired line out of Charleston, 
South Carolina, the heady scents of cilantro and 
mint are only a match strike away— laura regensdorf 


In Season: ( i AR D E \ herbs 


Right about now, farmers' markets are bursting 
with fragrant, just-picked herbs, and so, too, are 
the beauty aisles: Scan through the ingredients— 
parsley, sage, rosemary— and you're one guitar chord 
away from Simon & Garfunkel’s "Scarborough Fair.” 
Common herbs have long been prized as much for 
their therapeutic merits as for their culinary ones. 
Pupils in ancient Greece tucked sprigs of rosemary- 
thought to bolster memory— into their hair; mint 
oil earned a reputation as a potent digestive aid. 

Today's potion-makers have tapped into similar 
benefits, from the antioxidant powers of parsley 
seed (Aesop's serums) to anxiety-quelling clary sage 
(tossed with cornflower blossoms in Aster + Bay's 
bathing salts). At herbalists Sarah Buscho and Marina 
Storm's new Oakland, California, boutique, shoppers 
sip fresh tinctures while browsing the duo’s Earth Tu 
Face skin care and Isabel Marant peasant blouses. 

For their Rosemary body wash, Sage styling cream, 
Peppermint shampoo, and Cilantro conditioner, 

Malin + Goetz founders Andrew Goetz and Matthew 
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without looking made 
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Emma Elwick-Bates says goodbye 
to the monthly trim. 

B ut what will I do without you?” I said, my eyes 
burning holes into my own multi-angled reflec- 
tion at George Northwood’s Wells Street salon 
one afternoon last summer. Until that moment 
my relocation plans from London to New York 
had all been going smoothly. As Northwood 
deftly tousled the ends of my Serpentine Summer Party blow- 
out, the prospect of leaving my hairdresser of nine years hit 
me. Friends and family are practically obliged to visit — but 
your hairdresser? The party felt over before Fd even put on 
my floral chiffon Burberry dress. 

"We can stay together. I'll give you a future cut,” Northwood 
had assured me with soothsayer calm. The year may now be 


2015, but I’m in my 30s, and surely it’s not the 
time to go experimental (unless it’s the daring 
of a Courreges mini from lstdibs). I’ve been 
maintaining an artfully mussed bedhead blonde 
with heavy, eyelash-sweeping bangs for the past 
three years. A future cut, explained George, 
is a nearly undetectable haircut designed to 
evolve perfectly. Employing subtle layers, it is 
a freer approach to cutting that can be applied 
to nearly any style, from a choppy bob to the 
swingy lob to below-the-shoulder looks. My 
future cut would get better with time and grow 
into what it’s supposed to be, rather than being 
salon-fresh and quickly in need of a trim to keep 
its shape. Right in tune with fashion’s current 
obsession with nonchalant, laissez-faire hair, 
“the effect is cool and texturized,” said George. 
“It will be week-four hair — now!” It sounded 
ideal for someone living more than 3,000 miles 
away with newfound follicle-dependency issues. 

A buoyant six-feet- three in his Nike Air Force 
Is, Northwood brims with an affability that has 
made him London’s master of alternative cool. 
He developed his cutting technique for clients 
like Suki Waterhouse and Gwyneth Paltrow, 
who are rarely in a single city for long. "Who has 
time to go to the hairdresser’s every few weeks?” 
asks loyalist Rosie Huntington- Wliiteley, who 
relocated to Los Angeles five years ago. “My 
hair grows like weeds, so we keep it long with 
minimal layers, which means it holds its style 
for many weeks — or months — to come.” 

The mechanics of a future cut are simple: 
Northwood “point cuts” into the hair, slicing on 
a diagonal so it blends together and grows out 
seamlessly. To keep Alexa Chung’s perennially 
perfect fringe perennially perfect, he pulls hair 
from the crown forward, snipping pieces that 
gracefully grow out into a gentle wing. “The 
bangs will journey from Birkin to Bardot,” he 
explains. (Two hair idols not paired since Don 
Juan 1973 ou si Don Juan etait une femme . ) 

The cut thus takes on a life of its own, lessening the urgency 
of one’s next appointment. This gentle passing of time also 
makes it an ideal solution if you wish to grow your hair lon- 
ger. Weight removal, via all those layers, is crucial to the future 
cut, minimizing unsightly regrowth (or the “jellyfish effect”). 

Clever cutting is not confined to London, though. “Time- 
release hair” is what Ashley Javier calls it at his Manhattan 
atelier, the Parlor. “You’re not just getting one haircut, you are 
connecting the dots to the next one,” he says of the strategy 
he employs with clients like Chloe Sevigny and Laura Love. 

Despite the separation anxiety, my own future cut has lasted 
four months. Lurching heart be gone! After towel-drying, it falls 
right into place — keeping a better shape than I’ve ever known — 
and the bangs? Well, before I knew it, they could be elegantly 
swept to the left, or middle-parted, falling to each side with 
gently seventies/ Chloe campaign ease. As they say, the future 
belongs to those who prepare for it today. □ beauty>172 
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Indulge your skin in shimmering hydration with Golden Shimmer Face and Body Lotion. 

The sheer, lightweight formula leaves skin luminous. 
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Dress it up, dress it down, do it yourself, enlist a friend, or visit a pro: The braid is 
the ponytail’s cooler little sister. Twists of all sorts swept the fall collections, from 
Luigi Murenu’s glossy "chola girl” loops at Givenchy to the fuzzy Bardot braids 
by Julien d’Ys at Lanvin. Go French; go Swiss; try a fishtail. A deftly woven plait 
is also the perfect foil for hair that is, shall we say, between blow-outs. Squeaky- 
clean hair is, in fact, ill suited to braids (too slippery), which prompted Oscar 
Blandi to create Braid Paste, a texturizer that adds grip and grit to hair pre-braid, 
in order to hold it together. Redken’s new Braid Aid came in handy at Valentino, 
where Guido Palau used it on the twine-thin braids he pulled over loose waves. □ 



OnTARGET 

B hutan, with its cinematic land- 
scape and traditional bamboo 
bows, may claim archery as its 
national sport, but the con- 
crete wilds of New York are quickly 
gaining ground. At Brooklyn's Gotham 
Archery, seasoned shots, summer-camp 
nostalgics, and spirited hipsters take 
turns at the brightly colored targets. 
Best Made Co. in Tribeca supplies 
urban archers with featherlight long- 
bows and custom-made arrows, while 
at the SoHo furniture mecca BDDW, 
founder and woodworker Tyler Hays 
(who roamed the Oregon woods, Robin 
Hood-style, as a boy) stokes the trend 
with elegantly crafted bows for sale 
and an after-hours archery club whose 
ranks include a cross-section of the 
city’s design and fashion communities. 
“It’s primal; it’s a very Zen sport,” he 
says. “We have several clients who have 
archery ranges in their offices” □ 

TOP: CAROLINE TRENTINI TAKES 
AIM, PHOTOGRAPHED BY PATRICK 
DEMARCHELIER. VOGUE, 2008. 



They’re not quite lipsf/ck (too sheer); they’re definitely 
more than lip balm (those colors. . . ), and they're all 
anybody wants for spring. Meet your new makeup staple: 
ultrahydrating lip shades that go on in one buttery swipe. 
The season’s cheerful, vacation-in-a-tube palette is bursting 
with Popsicle pinks, sunny clementines, and maraschino 
reds. But not to worry if you’re just not a fuchsia person 
or if, really, you’d never attempt tangerine: Standouts 
like Lancome’s Shine Lover lipstick, infused with rose de 
muscat oil, deliver a wearable watercolor-esque flush (for 
more intense color, keep building), while Clarins Instant 
Light Lip Balm Perfector imparts a low-maintenance, your- 
lips-but-better sheen. Like lip gloss, without the gloss. □ 

FROM FAR LEFT: CLINIQUE POP LIP COLOUR + PRIMER IN PUNCH 
POP, CLARINS INSTANT LIGHT LIP BALM PERFECTOR IN ORANGE, 
LANCOME SHINE LOVER LIPSTICK IN ELECTRISCENTE. BACKGROUND: 
ALMAY SMART SHADE BUTTER KISS LIPSTICK IN PINK-LIGHT. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY PATRICK DEMARCHELIER. VOGUE 2013. 
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fl THE HYBRID LIP 


LIPSTICKS: LUCAS VISSER (4) 










I NOURISH MY SCALP. I DAMAGE PROOF MY HAIR. 


CLEAR REPAIRS THE SIGNS OF DAMAGED HAIR TODAY SO IT REMAINS SOFT. SHINY & VIRTUALLY UNBREAKABLE. 


EVEN TESTS SHOW 95% LESS BREAKAGE FROM COMBING ON HEAT-DAMAGED HAIR 
WHEN USING CLEAR SYSTEM VS. NON-CONDITIONING SHAMPOO. 


Clear 
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KAYLA MICHELE. DETAILS. SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 



EDITOR: VALERIE STEIKER 


FORWARD 

MOMENTUM 

THE DANCER IN A 
SAVE KHAKI UNITED 
SHIRT AND ATM 
ANTHONY THOMAS 
MELILLO PANTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
ARTHUR ELGORT. 


LEAPS 

and Bounds 


With one soaring performance 
after another, Russell Janzen takes 
his place as NYCB’s newest soloist. 


n ew York City Ballet’s Russell Janzen had 
just taken his final bows with Sara Meams 
for Chaconne when his boss, Peter Mar- 
tins, promoted him on the spot. “I think I 
laughed for half an hour,” Janzen says. As 
Meams recalls, “He was speechless, crying 
out of shock and happiness. He’d worked so hard, and this 
was the first step to going all the way.” 

At 25, Janzen has become one of the company’s most el- 
egant soloists, a lithe and broad-shouldered male dancer who 
embodies the romantic mystery of a poet just as easily as the 
nobility of a prince. As a partner he has height on his side (Jan- 
zen is six feet three) but also impeccable finesse, as demonstrat- 
ed in his breakthrough performance opposite Teresa Reichlen 
in Balanchine’s Diamonds. “You are there purely for the bal- 
lerina, to make her look beautiful and to create this calm,” 
he says. “You have to have a presence, but not a showy one.” 

Raised just outside Philadelphia in what he calls “a sup- 
portive, cmnchy-granola community,” Janzen began training 


at the Rock School at six. He spent summers at the School 
of American Ballet before becoming a full-time student in 
2005. "It was the first time I had really close friends,” he says. 
A warm smile lights up his face. “It was a good group of 
bookworms and bunheads." In his street clothes and tortoise- 
shell glasses, Janzen has the easygoing air of a Ralph Lauren 
model, but his bookworm side is holding true: He’s currently 
enrolled in the Riggio honors writing program at the New 
School for Public Engagement. 

For now, though, dancing is consuming most of his time, 
and the roles keep coming. One surprise, he says, was portray- 
ing the protagonist of Balanchine’s Robert Schumann’s “Da- 
vidsbiindlertanze,” a deeply emotional part usually reserved 
for mature dancers. “It’s such a weird ballet, and I mean that 
in a good way,” says Janzen, who gave anguish an intense, 
youthful glow. He may not be a showy dancer, but he’s not 
afraid of showing himself “I hope I get to do other parts like 
that, and I hope I get to do that one again. It’s so rich. I want 
to feel like I can wear it better. ’ ’ — gi a kourlas pata>176 
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MAY FLOWERS 

KATZ’S WHITE ROSES 9, 2012. 
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Power of 
the PEN 


a t 30, Branden Jacobs-Jenkins is already one 
of his generation’s most ferocious talents, a 
playwright whose works, as harrowing as 
they are entertaining, explore America’s history 
of racism, black culture, and theater. His parents 
met at an auction of black memorabilia. “Strange 
objects, kitsch — offensive cookie jars and colored 
only signs,” Jacobs- Jenkins explains. “Relics of our 
country’s dirty history. I grew up around all of that.” 
Raised in Washington, D.C., he spent summers in 
Arkansas with his grandmother, who wrote stage 
adaptations of Bible stories for church. He saw a 
color-blind production of Waiting for Godot at thir- 
teen and caught the acting bug, appearing in high 
school musicals. “I played Pseudolus in A Funny 


Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum, so I 
played a singing slave,” 
Jacobs-Jenkins says 
with a laugh. “All of the 
people of color were slaves. In retrospect, I wish I 
could ask the director, ‘Was that a concept?’ ” After 
Princeton, where he studied anthropology and play- 
writing, he exploded onto the theater scene in 2010 
with Neighbors — a scathing tale of what happens 
when a family of minstrels moves next door. An 
Octoroon (which, with his play Appropriate, earned 
him an Obie) reimagines an 1859 melodrama by 
Dion Boudcault as a raucous meditation on slavery, 
identity, and storytelling, with actors in whiteface, 
blackface, and redface. “I liked that he had created 
this hall of mirrors — that everybody saw their anxi- 
eties onstage,” Jacobs-Jenkins says. 

Gloria, now at the Vineyard Theatre, looks at 
how a news-making event at a Manhattan maga- 
zine affects a group of ambitious young assistants 
(Jacobs- Jenkins worked in The New Porker’s fiction 
department). On the surface, the play isn’t about 
race, but that doesn’t mean that he’s abandoned the 
theme. “What all these plays I’ve written have really 
taught me is that race isn’t something you opt into 
to talk about,” he says. “It’s more of a thing that 
we’re all swimming in. Honestly, it’s the essence of 
this country’s storytelling.” — adam green 


Cool 

KATZ 

Alex Katz, who, at 87, 
is painting faster and 
better than ever, is 
consumed by capturing 
the immediate 
present. With three big 
shows and a Barneys 
collaboration, it seems 
to be his moment. “The 
world has caught up 
with me," he says with 
a smile, sitting in his 
light-flooded studio 
on West Broadway. A 
consummate colorist, 
Katz decided to do the 
store windows entirely 
in black and white. “It’s 
always a left-hand curve 
with Alex," Barneys’ 
Dennis Freedman 
says. The result is an 
imposing frieze, eight 
by 56 feet, of eighteen 
female figures printed 
on a scrim. Downtown, 
“Alex Katz” at Gavin 
Brown’s Enterprise 
shows a selection of 
Maine landscapes 
painted in quick, 
expansive strokes. 
'They’ve become quite 
mystical in feeling," 
says Brown. Michael 
Rooks, curator of “Alex 
Katz, This Is Now” at 
Atlanta's High Museum, 
would agree. Katz 
returns to Maine every 
summer, sketching at 
Lincolnville Beach and 
swimming in the pond 
behind his bright-yellow 
house, a 40-minute 
drive from the Colby 
College Museum of Art, 
soon to open “Brand- 
New & Terrific: Alex 
Katz in the 1950s.” 

— KATEGUADAGNINO 
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OUR Town 
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HBO and BBC’s lively three-part drama The Casual Vacancy (based 
on J.K. Rowling’s best seller) turns the invented West Country town of 
Pagford into a boisterous microcosm of Britain. After a beloved councillor 
(Rory Kinnear) dies, efforts to replace him reveal the conflict between 
those dreaming of gentrification (Michael Gambon and Julia McKenzie) 
and those fighting for the have-nots. Filled with the vivid characters 
that are a Rowling trademark— newcomer Abigail Lawrie shines as a teen 
daughter of a terrible mum— the show offers a Dickensian blend of 
comedy, pathos, and hope.— john powers pata>178 


ART: ALEX KATZ. WHITE ROSES 9, 2012, OIL ON LINEN, 108” X 216". PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL TAKEUCHI. © ALEX KATZ/LICENSED BY VAGA, NEW YORK, NY. THEATER: BJORN IOOSS. SITTINGS EDITOR: CHRISTIAN STROBLE. GROOMING, JAMIE DORMAN. DETAILS, SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 
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GREENS 

CLEMENT’S 
BRACQUEMOND 
CHICK PLATE. 


SPRING Fling 

With her latest line, Aude Clement, 
who presides over the Ali Baba’s cave-like 
homewares shop Au Bain Marie on the 
Rive Gauche, reimagines the picnic plate. 
Her new printed tin patterns look to the 
china designed by Felix Bracquemond for 
Rousseau and shown at the Exposition 
Universelle of 1867; drawings of flora and 
fauna were taken from early Japanese 
comics and then applied off-center onto 
the porcelain. The update promises 
to add a chic touch of Japonisme to 
alfresco summer meals— mieke ten have 


DEPARTURES 


S et against a cash-stunned Ireland, 
Booker Prize-winner Anne En- 
right’s gorgeously roving new novel, 
The Green Road (Norton), reunites a 
family’s far-flung siblings — including a 
fallen priest-in-training and an actress a 
little too fond of Sauvignon Blanc — for 
a Christmas Day showdown with their 
drama-queen mother. The second in- 
stallment of Jane Smiley’s Last Hundred 
Years trilogy, Early Warning (Knopf), 
follows the next generation of Langdons 
across a mid-twentieth century American 
panorama, evoking the social revolutions 
that realign their fates with perceptiveness 
and sweep. And from the original country 
girl who escaped the confines of village 
life only to return in her writing comes 
Edna O’Brien’s career-spanning The Love 
Object: Selected Stories (Little, Brown), 
tales that gleam like rare artifacts, bitter- 
sweet shards of a lost way of life. 

A fractured inheritance grounds a trio 
of superb debuts. A survivor of the Bal- 
kan wars goes back to Croatia in Sara 
Novic’s searing Girl at War (Random 
House), while brothers left behind by their 
father duel for supremacy in 1990s Nige- 
ria in Chigozie Obioma’s folklore-infused 
The Fishermen (Little, Brown). And the 
uprooted young people in Mia Alvar’s sto- 
ry collection, In the Country (Knopf) — a 
blue-eyed fashion model in Manila, a 
Filipina tutor in gilded Bahrain — strug- 
gle to reconcile their emigre pasts with a 
dizzying new world order, one in which 
money can “buy reality” but true con- 
nection is fleeting. — megan o’grady 


SHELTER ME 

THE ISLAND'S MASHOMACK PRESERVE 
COVERS TEN MILES OF COASTLINE. 



Just in time for long summer weekends, the duo 
behind Provincetown's Salt House Inn unveils a 
freshly revamped Chequit on Shelter Island, tucked between 
Long Island's North and South Forks. Originally built in the 
1870s, the 37-room property reopens with a gray-and-blush 
palette inspired by the island’s 1940s heyday, when city 
dwellers would arrive by ferry to beat the heat. Days start with 
the Chequit's housemade French apple tarts, while afternoons 
promise castle-building on Shell Beach. Back in town, Ian 
Schrager’s latest Edition opens in the Neo-Renaissance-style 
clock tower overlooking Madison Square Park, once the tallest 
building in the world. Elements of that old-New York feel 
persist: The second-floor restaurant, run with Jason Atherton 
of London’s Pollen Street Social as executive chef, has original 
mahogany paneling. And with floor-to-ceiling windows framed 
by Christian Liaigre curtains and overlooking the park, the 
lobby bar is sure to entice those in search of crisp Manhattans. 

thechequit.com; editionhoteis.com.— Jennifer conrad 
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DESIGN: GORMAN STUDIO. TRAVEL: GARY NOLAN/COURTESY OF WWW.SAUNDERS.COM. DETAILS, SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 
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I like to funk up my 
little black dress. 


1 love going Rocker Chic 
with leather, studs and 
super high stilettos. 


(can shorties are 
my weekend go-to. 


3 GO-TO LOOKS 

PERIOD OR NOT. 

“With the Radiant Collection 
from Tampax & Always 
I have the confidence to wear 
what I want, no matter what 
time of the month it is.” 


WEAR WHAT YOU WANT. 





NO ONE SEES YOU LIKE YOUR 
60LDWELL STYLIST. 


FOR AMAZING HAIR GO TO 
GOLDWELL.US/SALONFINDER 
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Western eyes have drawn inspiration from “exotic” 

Asian images since the 17th century. With the opening of “China: Through 
the Looking Glass” at the Met, fashion historians — and filmmaker 
Wong Kar Wai, the exhibition’s artistic director — turn the mirror around. 

Photographed by Steven Meisel. 

THE SILK ROAD 

At the Christian Dior Haute Couture spring 2009 show in Paris, John Galliano's lining on a cream silk ball gown 
(worn by model Fei Fei Sun) referenced the designer's fascination with blue-and-white porcelain. Details, see In This Issue. 

Fashion Editor: Grace Coddington. 


I linking back on his childhood in the F orbidden City, Pu Yi, the last emperor of 
China, remembered yellow. The glazed roof tiles glinting in the morning light, the silken 
cushions of the sedan chairs that carried him, the porcelain upon which his elaborate 
meals were served, even the linings of his embroidered robes and hats, all shared the 
brilliant hue, considered auspicious and reserved for the Imperial Household’s exclusive use. 


One of the boy emperor’s robes — a splendid fragment of a 
lost world, on special loan from Beijing’s Palace Museum — 
greets visitors to “China: Through the Looking Glass,” a 
spectacular exhibition curated and organized by Andrew 
Bolton and opening this month at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, with production design by Nathan Crowley. Two years 
in the making, installed both in the Costume Center and with- 
in the grand backdrop of the museum’s Chinese Galleries — a 
first for contemporary fashion — the show juxtaposes mas- 
terpieces of Chinese art and rare artifacts with works by 
(mostly) Western designers, inspired by the idea of China 
but emerging from the wilder shores of the imagination. 

There’s a visceral pleasure in discovering, in the same gal- 
lery, a cobalt dragon wriggling across the swelling forms of 
both an exquisite fifteenth-century Ming storage jar and a 
strapless blue-and-white silk-satin evening dress by Roberto 
Cavalli. “At the Met, we can put modem art into a 5,000- 
year context,” says Maxwell K. Heam, head of the museum’s 
Department of Asian Art, which collaborated with Bolton 
and the Costume Institute on the show, underwritten by 
Yahoo. “That’s one of the thrills for me.” 

On view near Pu Yi’s robe, for example, is a stunning eve- 
ning gown in yellow silk satin adorned with sequins, created 
by Tom Ford during his final season at Yves Saint Laurent 
(autumn-winter 2004). An Imperial Manchu dragon robe 
inspired the gown’s sumptuous embroidery, while its figure- 
hugging form is reminiscent of the qipao (a.k.a. cheongsam), 
the narrow, side-closing sheath associated with the cinematic 
glamour of Shanghai in the 1920s and 1930s. And for Ford, 
these images were also filtered through films: Bernardo 
Bertolucci’s The Last Emperor (1987), based upon Pu Yi’s 
memoirs, and In the Mood for Love (2000), by Wong Kar 
Wai, artistic director of the current exhibition (where clips 
from these and other films will be screening). That film’s mes- 
merizingly beautiful, melancholy heroine (played by Maggie 
Cheung) repeatedly descends a narrow staircase in her 1960s 
Hong Kong boardinghouse in slow motion, wearing an ever- 
changing series of vividly colored cheongsams. “I watched 
that film over and over again,” Ford confides. 

China’s influence on Western fashion can be traced all the 
way back to the silk trade between Asia and the Roman Em- 
pire, though the earliest European garment on view here — a 
bodice with pagodas woven into its pink silk brocade — dates 
from the eighteenth-century French craze for chinoiserie, 
something Karl Lagerfeld once passionately collected. 
“What I most loved were antique Chinese vases ‘mounted’ 
in France,” the designer says — glorious cultural hybrids, like 


many of his designs for Chanel. On display at the Met is his 
slinky, side-slit silk-organza evening ensemble in cinnabar, 
stitched with golden vistas of aristocrats at leisure in the 
rocky gardens of a far-off summer palace. 

Around the turn of the twentieth century, Paul Poiret — 
“a great postmodernist of his day,” according to Bolton — 
“would mix Chinese, Japanese, and Egyptian influences all 
in one garment.” Later designers followed suit. 

Peonies and peach blossoms bloomed luxuriantly on 
embroidered silk shawls; Foo dogs adorned minaudieres; pa- 
godas influenced the shapes of sleeves, shoulders, and entire 
multitiered evening dresses. The dragon robe evolved into a 
chic, if somewhat louche, alternative to the dressing gown. 
And the qipao, popularized by elegant society figures such 
as Mme Wellington Koo (wife of the Chinese ambassador in 
Paris and London) and the early film star Anna May Wong, 
became an icon of sleek modernity. 

A body-skimming evening dress with a daring sheer 
back by Jean Paul Gaultier (part of a collection that com- 
bined “classical Spanish clothing, like toreador jackets, 
with dresses of Chinese inspiration,” the designer says) 
might have been made for Wong, who in Hollywood films 
of the 1920s and 1930s embodied a mythical Orient’s 
beauty, danger, and mystery. 

While the Met’s show addresses the racial stereotypes — 
“the lotus blossom, the dragon lady,” Bolton says — that 
circumscribed Wong’s career (and eventually made her 
decamp for Europe), a greater aim, he explains, is to recast 
Orientalism in a more positive light as “an exchange of ideas 
and an honored source of influence.” 

After all, Yves Saint Laurent’s notorious “Chinese and 
Opium” collection (autumn-winter 1977 haute couture) may 
have owed something to the wily proprietress of a gambling 
den in director Josef von Sternberg’s The Shanghai Gesture 
( 1941). Yet his fever dream of embroidered black silk-velvet 
jackets, conical satin hats, purple silk-satin pants, and gold 
lame matelasse coats with pagoda shoulders, trimmed 
in fox fur, has been a landmark in fashion ever since. His 
imperial concubines, thus arrayed, may have little to do 
with, say, John Galliano’s fantastical, voluminously layered 
ensembles for Christian Dior’s spring 2003 haute couture 
collection — inspired by his backstage visit to the Peking 
Opera — or Vivienne Tam’s “Mao Suit,” its black-and-white 
jacquard printed with images of the chairman and fit for 
a Pop princess. But rooted in China’s vast and dramatic 
history, they all stretch up into empyrean realms of fancy 
and invention. — Leslie camhi 



HIDDEN DRAGON 


Western pop culture 
still often portrays 
Asian women as 
having mysterious 
powers of sexual 
mastery. With its 
perilously plunging 
back, this dress— very 
Anna May Wong— 
suggests those 
received ideas of 
dangerous feminine 
seduction. Jean 
Paul Gaultier Haute 
Couture’s silk-satin 
sheath was shown 
on the runway with 
leaf bracelets and 
matching trousers for 
autumn 2001. Details, 


see In This Issue. 









FORBIDDEN 

KINGDOM 


Designers' imaginations 
have been fired by 
visions of pleasure 
pavilions and 
blossoming branches, 
with a handful of familiar 
motifs emblematic of 
China itself: the peony, 
the pagoda, the phoenix 
captive on the grounds 
of a summer palace. 
Alexander McQueen 
dress embroidered 
with birds, butterflies, 
and flowers, from 
autumn 2006 . 




RAISE THE RED 
LANTERN 


Cinema has also 
strongly influenced 
Western impressions. 
The cheongsam dress 
became a red-hot 
fad in the mid-20th 
century, when films 
like The World of Suzie 
Wong introduced 
moviegoers to a 
fantasy interpretation 


m 


of Hong Kong. This 


gold-embroidered 


evening dress is 
from Chanel Haute 


Couture's autumn 1996 


A 


collection. Details, 
see In This Issue. 




BLUE WILLOW 

Many of the garden 
motifs we associate 
with China were first 
popularized in the West 
by the aristocracy of 
France and England as 
patterns on imported 
or domestic-imitation 
china and wallpaper. 
Valentino created 
this blue-and-white 
bouquet-printed gown 
in autumn 1968. 
BEAUTY NOTE 
A classic winged eye 
adds strength to 
any look. CoverGirl's 
quick-dry Intensity 
Me! Liquid Eyeliner 
by LashBlast keeps 
every stroke in place. 




CHUNGKING 

EXPRESS 


Fire-breathing dragons 
have long been Western 
symbols of “the Orient"- 
and the cinematic 
stereotype of the dragon 
lady in a tight sheath has 
permeated Flollywood 
since such films as The 
Bitter Tea of General 
Yen and Daughter of the 
Dragon were released 
in the early 1930s. Yves 
Saint Laurent dress by 
Tom Ford, autumn 2004. 
Details, see In This Issue. 






THE GILDED CAGE 

Peacocks, cranes, and 
other gorgeous winged 
creatures appear on 
many of the garments 
in the exhibition. This 
autumn 2006 Alexander 
McQueen piece is 
embroidered with copper 
sequins and overlaid with 
copper silk mesh. Its long 



sleeves, high neck, and 
slinky cut are reminiscent 
of the qipao, which— in its 
modern, figure-hugging 
form— was popularized 
by Shanghai socialites in 
the 1920s and 1930s. 




PORCELAIN DOLL 

Masterpieces of Chinese 
decorative arts— 
rendered in jade, lacquer, 
cloisonne, porcelain— will 
be juxtaposed with the 
garments in the Met's 
second-floor Chinese 
Galleries. Here, a vase- 
shaped dress by Karl 
Lagerfeld at Chanel 
Haute Couture, from the 
spring 1984 collection. 
Details, see In This Issue. 







THE PAINTED VEIL 

Mei Lanfang, a 20th- 
century Peking Opera 
singer famous for 
playing female roles, 
inspired John Galliano's 
spring 2003 Christian 
Dior Haute Couture 
collection, including this 
theatrical ensemble 
and gilded headpiece, 
which will be showcased 
in the exhibition. 









RED CHINA 

Scarlet has so many 
associations: firecrackers 
in their bright wrappers: 
the lucky red-paper 
trinkets of the Chinese 
New Year. John Galliano 
summoned to mind these 
references for Christian 
Dior Haute Couture in 
spring 1997 with this 
silk fringed dress with a 
delicate tracing of flowers 
from the shoulder. In 
this story: hair, Guido 
Palau; makeup, Pat 
McGrath for CoverGirl. 
Produced by PRODn at 
Art + Commerce. Set 


design, Mary Howard. 


Wallpaper, courtesy of 
deGournay. Dressing, 


Madame Paulette. Details, 


see In This Issue. 



PATTERN PLAY 

Model-musician James 
Bay (whose debut album, 
Chaos and the Calm, was 
released in March) and 
Amanda Murphy balance 
rock-steady blazers with 
delicate silk, lace, and 
sequins. On Murphy: Saint 
Laurent by Hedi Slimane 
menswear leopard- 
print jacket ($2,550), 
sequined lace shirt, and 
leather pants ($3,190); 
on Bay, embroidered 
velour jacket, silk shirt 
($1,190), and jeans ($470); 
Saint Laurent, NYC. On 
Murphy: Inez and Vinoodh 
necklaces. On Bay: 

Spinelli Kilcollin bracelet. 
Details, see In This Issue. 
Fashion Editor: 

Tonne Goodman. 










The season s sharp suits, 
loose trousers, and bold 
accessories transcend lired 
distinctions between men’s 
and women’s fashion. Behold 
the new androgynous chic. 


Photographed 
by Patrick 
Demarchelier. 
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DOUBLE FEATURE 

Model couple Imaan 
Hammam and Naleye 
Junior share everything, 
includingtheir billowing, 
at-ease camel coats and 
roomy, elegantly draped 
wool trousers. On 
Hammam and Junior: 
Ralph Lauren menswear 
topcoats, T-shirts, shirt, 
and gray wool trousers: 
select Ralph Lauren 
stores. Converse 
sneakers. On Hammam: 
Ralph Lauren Fine 
Watchmaking watch. 






SHARE ALIKE 

Corsets— knit, not boned— 
are making a comeback, 
and they’re not just for 
the girls anymore. On Fei 
Fei Sun: J.W.Anderson 
cream satin blouse with 
leather cuffs ($730), black 
trousers ($675), and beige 
belt: blouse and trousers 
at net-a-porter.com. On 
Dae Na: cobalt-blue V-neck 
with metal flower detail 
and black trousers ($710): 
trousers at Barneys New 
York stores. On both: 
J.W.Anderson menswear 
nude rib-knit corset. 
Details, see In This Issue. 



GIANT STEPS 

Model and painter Miles 
McMillan (near right) 
softens his classic trouser 
by adding a vivid (but 
somehow nonchalant) 
bow-tied shirt, while 
model Mica Arganaraz 
wears her high-impact 
graphic suit with a 
breezy, kinetic ease. 

On Arganaraz: Gucci 
menswear wicker-print 
blazer ($3,250), pants 
($1,740), black silk 
shirt ($625), suede 
messenger bag, and 
rings: on McMillan, red 
silk shirt ($740), black 
trousers ($760), belt, 
and sandals; select Gucci 
boutiques. On Arganaraz: 
Sol Sana sandals. 










SITTING PRETTY 


In addition to the 
oversize oxford, the 
new his-and-hers piece 
is a playful chunky knit 
vest with bright pops 
of color. On Vanessa 
Axente: Raf Simons 
knitted gilet ($570), 
white shirt ($350), and 
black wool trousers 
($540); on Baptiste 
Radufe, tan sleeveless 
trench coat ($1,860), 
orange vest with bird 
intarsia ($600), and 
black trousers ($385); 

rafsimons.com. 
Adidas by Raf Simons 
Stan Smiths. Details, 
see In This Issue. 











IN THE BLACK 



Structured separates in 
deep monotones take 
couples dressing to new 
heights (or depths). On 
Julia Hafstrom: Prada 
short-sleeved shirt 
and collared top ($560 
each), and pleated 
skirt ($2,110); on Matt 
Hitt, short-sleeved top 
and gray shirt ($660 
each), and denim pants 
($570). Prada combat 
boots, oxfords, and 
briefcases. All at select 
Prada boutiques. 
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WEARING THE PANTS 

Singer-songwriter Christopher 
Owens and model Caroline 
Trentini confirm that skirts 
can make the man— and that 
sensuous fabrics and relaxed 
layering can impart their own 
decadent, anything-goes mood. 
On Trentini: Dries Van Noten 
coat ($1,840), bra top ($330), 
and harem trousers ($995); on 
Owens, metallic-embellished 
plaid shirt ($1,035), kilt ($530), 
and linen trousers ($575); select 
Barneys New York stores. On 
Owens: Spinelli Kilcollin rings. 
Details, see In This Issue. 
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RAZZLE DAZZLE 


Swedish actor Bill Skarsgard 
proves that chivalry isn't 
dead, lending model 
Ondria Hardin the kind of 
shimmering jacket that 
perfectly matches her glittery 
frock. On Hardin: Givenchy 
menswear sequined velvet 
jacket; on Skarsgard, 
sequined sweatshirt, 
trousers ($1,275), and boots: 
Givenchy, NYC. On Hardin: 
Givenchy Haute Couture 
by RiccardoTisci sequined 
dress and black briefs. Dries 
Van Noten woven metal 
necklaces. Rings by Spinelli 
Kilcollin, Giles & Brother, 
Bulgari, and Lara Melchior. 
Chanel patent leather boots. 
On Skarsgard: JVDF bracelet. 


SLEEP WALKING 

Bring nightwear into the 
day in silky sets perfect 
for a dinner party— or 
a slumber party. On 
Maartje Verhoef (near 
right): Rag & Bone 
silk blouse ($495); 
on Lucky Blue Smith, 
dotted silk shirt ($220): 
Rag & Bone stores. 

In this story: hair, 

Shay Ashual for Wella 
Professionals; makeup, 
Yadim for Maybelline 
New York. Menswear 
Editor: Michael Philouze. 
Details, see In This Issue. 






THE LOVER 

Mulligan with her Far 
from the Madding 
Crowd costar Matthias 
Schoenaerts. Judith 
& Charles cream 
cropped sweater. 
Lanvin skirt with flower 
brocade paneling. On 
Schoenaerts: J.Crew 
T-shirt. Photographed 
at Son Rullan. Details, 
see In This Issue. 
Fashion Editor: 

Tonne Goodman. 
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Passion 



From her meticulous 
preparation for Broadway’s 
Skylight to learning 
to ride for the sweepingly 
romantic Far' from 
the Madding Crowd ' 
Carey Mulligan never 
holds back. By Gaby Wood. 
Photographed by 
Mikael Jansson. 





Carey Mulligan sits in her Broadway dressing room, one leg 
tucked under the other, hair pinned back from her face, her 
hands almost consumed by a long pale-blue sweater. “Today 
was a good show,” she says with a smile. “Yesterday I didn’t 
feel as good about it, but today I liked.” 

She is surrounded by flowers (“I got flowers from Helen 
Mirren, which I thought was the nicest thing ever!” she says) 
and jars of Marmite sent by well-wishers concerned that she 
might get homesick. They needn’t have worried. “I’ve always 
felt better in New York, doing theater,” she says. "I think be- 
cause there’s no one I know in the audience — or I can believe 
that more comfortably than I can in London.” On the mirror 
behind her — written, for lack of lipstick, in Laura Mercier 
eyeliner — are three lines of poetry designed to embolden her: 
“These are our days. Walk them. Fear nothing.” 

It’s the first weekend of previews for David Hare’s Sky- 
light, which runs through June, a play about a pair of former 
lovers who meet again after the woman they betrayed has 
died. Set in a single room over 24 hours, its extremes of emo- 
tion, precision-timed dialogue, and highly choreographed 
movements make it challenging to perform, and all the more 
searing for its confinement. Its initial production 20 years ago 
at one time costarred Bill Nighy, as does this one, which was 
performed in London’s West End last year and is directed 
by Stephen Daldry. Mulligan, best known for her roles in 
such films as The Great Gatsby and Inside Llewyn Davis, has 
been so selective about her stage work that her gift for it is 
something of an industry secret. Eight years ago, she was a 
dazzling Nina in Chekhov’s The Seagull David Hare was 
so bowled over by her performance that he now says she’s 
“The One. If I were starting a National Theatre,” he explains, 
“with an acting company, like Olivier had, I’d start around 
her.” Nighy describes her as “an assassin” before elaborating: 
“She’s dead-on, she’s immaculate, she’s impeccable.” 

As Skylight's Tom, Nighy plays a charismatic restaura- 
teur, extravagant, mannered, and relentlessly funny. Kyra, 
meanwhile, is a dowdy and preoccupied schoolteacher, and 
in Mulligan’s interpretation emerges as the play’s revelation 


and human core. She is articulate, determined, wry, and 
raw; she may be the least fake thing you’ll ever see on a 
stage. “What’s great about Carey is that it never looks like 
she’s acting,” says Daldry. “She’s so truthful, and so real, 
and therefore so distressing. It’s unique.” 

I first met Mulligan a few weeks earlier, at a pub in North 
London. She used to live nearby, and we’d arranged to go 
for a walk on Hampstead Heath. It was a lovely, easygoing 
afternoon, yet there was something about her that seemed 
to wrong-foot the very notion of an interview. She wasn’t 
guarded, exactly — in fact, she answered every question very 
openly, and when she laughed she could sound like a little 
girl. But she had a level of composure that was startling: She 
was devoid of frivolity; she didn’t spill; she was effortlessly 
self-contained. (Her friend Sienna Miller would later tell me 
that even she finds this quality in Carey “intimidating: She 
has a certain seriousness. She’s very good at holding stuff 
back.”) It was only afterward that I recognized this inscru- 
table aspect as a key to her great performances as well. As 
Hare puts it, her “inner life seems so deep that you can’t quite 
get at it. That’s really what the great ones have.” 

If you’d seen Mulligan in the BBC adaptation of Bleak 
House or in the movie Pride & Prejudice ten years ago, 
you’d have noticed how engaging she was, and how sweet, 
but you might not have foreseen the suicidal darkness of 
her peroxide-blonde singer in Shame, the trouble behind 
the eyes of her Daisy Buchanan, or the hilarious spitting 
fury of her Coen-brothers folk artist. Her breakthrough 
came with An Education (2009), in which she played a six- 
ties schoolgirl willingly led astray by a worldly older man, 
and the miracle of that film was that she seemed like an 
ordinary girl aspiring to glamour, rather than an actress in 
disguise. With any given performance, she bracingly makes 
you wonder: What will Carey Mulligan do next? 

Though those early adaptations gave her an aversion to 
the costume-drama route so inevitable for British actresses, 
she is about to appear in a film version of Thomas Hardy’s 
1874 novel Far from the Madding Crowd. But it is the Dan- 
ish director Thomas Yinterberg’s version: a powerful and 
perverse rendition, in which her costumes are so elaborate 
as to border on the fetishistic, her tiny waist cinched even 
smaller by her corset. As Bathsheba Everdene — a woman 
ahead of her time, who inherits her uncle’s estate — Mulligan 
is both elfin and severe, commanding and fragile, quicksilver 
opposite the solid and sensual Matthias Schoenaerts, playing 
Gabriel Oak. “There’s a tender strength that she has,” Schoe- 
naerts says of his costar. “A gentleness and a softness but an 
extreme force that comes with it.” The whole film appears 
to be built on the possibilities suggested by Mulligan’s face, 
which is full of thought and mischief and defiance. 

For Mulligan, familiarity is counterproductive. "I have 
always felt that the less people know about me, the better,” she 
saya “The more similar you look job to job, the more they re- 
late to you from your previous rolea ” She smiles with a touch 
of self-mockeiy. “That’s why I’ve done loads of really stupid 
things to my hair in the past to try to not look the same.” 

The actresses she most admires are those who make bold 
choicea “My biggest insecurity is that I’m apathetic or pas- 
sive,” she explains. “So: Kate Winslet or Cate Blanchett or 
Tilda Swinton — every time I watch them on-screen, they’re 
just nailing it. They’re very naturalistic but very strong. ” Her 


biggest inspiration, however, is Marion Cotillard, and her 
reasoning offers a fairly explicit template. “She’s consistently 
incredible,” Mulligan enthuses. “She does really cool films 
and doesn’t engage with the stupid side of it. And she’s pri- 
vate — I don’t know anything about her, and I quite like that.” 

Mulligan’s marriage to the pop star Marcus Mumford 
makes privacy a little tricky, but she says she doesn’t get 
stopped in the street and tells a story about her own invisibil- 
ity. Last year, a friend sent her a much-syndicated newspaper 
photo in which she had been “spotted” on the London 
Underground while attempting to remain incognito. “Carey 
Mulligan Tried to Take the Tube Without Being Noticed, 
and Failed,” ran one accusatory headline, accompanied by 
a picture of a woman wearing a big hat and scarf, her face 
looking down at an iPhone. “It wasn’t 
me!” Mulligan says, laughing, then 
wrinkles her nose. “The weird thing 
is, she didn’t really look much like me. ” 

As she says all this, I notice that 
her familiar gamine face is also oddly 
changeable. It’s not hard to imagine a 
Woody Allen-like scenario in which the 
random person on the Tube is mistaken 
for her, while the real Carey Mulligan is 
sitting in the neighboring seat, entirely 
unrecognized. 

Our walk takes us down to Highgate 
village, past the building where she lived 
when she first moved to the city at the 
age of eighteen. She remembers that 
time with great fondness, pointing up at 
what was once her window. Before we 
cut across Waterlow Park, we pick up 
some lunch from a deli and walk in the 
cold, carrying paper cups of lentil soup. 

n truth, she always thought 
she’d settle here, but she and 
Mumford live in West London 
because it’s easier to get from 
there to the farmhouse they 
own in Devon. They have a dog, a cocker spaniel 
called Rambo. (“Rimbaud as in the poet?” I ask because we 
have been talking about the poetry she likes to read before 
going onstage. “No,” Mulligan replies with a smile, “Rambo 
as in Sylvester Stallone.”) 

“I like waking up in the morning and putting on what- 
ever’s by the side of my bed, and putting on Wellington boots 
and walking up a steep hill. And not wearing any makeup,” 
she says. “When you’re working, everything’s so busy and so 
aesthetic. When all of that angst isn’t on you, you’re just kind 
of a better person — more focused on other people rather 
than worrying about yourself.” Her old friend the actor and 
former model Jamie Doman says that “the country is a good 
representation of who Carey is. You can just enjoy life the 
way it’s meant to be, with people who love you.” 

Mulligan and Mumford married on a farm in Somerset in 
2012. They first met when Mulligan was twelve — she doesn’t 
like to dwell on how, but rumor has it they went to the same 
Christian youth camp as children and remained pen pals. 
Mumford’s father, who is a leader, with Mumford’s mother, 
of an evangelical branch of the Christian church, officiated 


at the ceremony. The bride wore Prada — as did the brides- 
maids — and the whole occasion, as Sienna Miller recalls, was 
“full of love, like you hope a wedding would be.” 

Miller’s boyfriend, Tom Sturridge, who plays the dashing 
Sergeant Troy in Far from the Madding Crowd, has known 
Mulligan since they were both eighteen. “One of the first 
things I think about Carey is how I feel when I’m in their 
presence,” Sturridge says of her relationship with Mumford. 
“It’s a very special thing. It’s not often talked about what a 
wonderful feeling it is to see someone that you care about 
love and be loved.” 

Mulligan herself is loath to talk about Mumford in public. 
She laughs when I ask how she’s enjoying married life — pre- 
sumably because both she and I know she won’t say much 


about it. She says they manage to balance their respective 
working schedules — “like anyone, you try and split your time 
evenly” — and that Mumford will be with her in New York 
on and off She tells me they are looking forward to having a 
family and adds, quietly and touchingly, that “Marcus is the 
only thing that’s mine that I can keep totally away, so I try to.” 

Miller points out that “they both come from very solid 
families and have a real sense of the life they want to live.” 
She says one of the things she loves most about the couple is 
“their normalcy. They have chickens and a dog, and roasts 
and friends, jams by campfires. It’s sort of idyllic. Marcus 
can headline Glastonbury and Carey can be nominated for 
however many Oscars, and then they come back to their 
farm, and they’re in big woolly jumpers and funny hats, rais- 
ing piglets. It’s an amazing balance they’ve managed to strike. 
I can’t wait for a little baby to come along.” 

Through the cavernous main hall of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment — past Big Ben, up a set of stone steps, and under a 
vaulted ceiling carved with angels — is a small room called 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union Room. It is late February, 



ENGLISH ROSE The actress in costume as Bathsheba Everdene, Thomas Hardy's spirited heroine. 
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THESE ARE 
OUR DAYS 


Mulligan in a 
Miu Miu burgundy 
leather jacket, 
embroidered 
floral crop top, 
and skirt. 
W.KIeinbergbelt. 
On Schoenaerts: 
Billy Reid jacket. 
Photographed at 
Cala Deia. 





IN HER 
ELEMENT 

“I like waking up in the 
morning and putting 
on Wellington boots," 
says the actress, 
whose country retreat 
is a farm in Devon. 
Rochas burgundy 
cardigan. Mulberry 
skirt with floral panel. 
Hunter rain boots. On 
Schoenaerts: J.Crew 
sweater. Details, 
see In This Issue. 


a couple of days after our walk on Hampstead Heath, and 
a crowd of politicians has gathered to hear about the NGO 
War Child UK’s latest report on children in armed conflict. 
As a member of a four-person panel, Mulligan is due to give 
a brief speech about her recent experiences with the organi- 
zation in Jordan and the Democratic Republic of Congo. 

S he had told me she’d be nervous, and I take this 
to be mainly modesty until I see her arrive, like 
a belated breeze, in the airless room. She looks 
like someone else: a lawyer, perhaps — or at any 
rate someone a good ten years older than the 
woman I have just spent time with. She is wear- 
ing a loose double-breasted jacket in Prince of 
Wales check (Stella McCartney, she tells me later), studded 
black loafers, and demure dark trousers. Her hair is curled 
a little at the ends, and as she waits for her turn to speak she 
has a self-consciously professional way of twisting it into a 
ponytail and letting it go at the nape of her neck. She fiddles 
with the small gold cross on her necklace. There is just no way 
for her to do this, I realize, except by playing it as a part. In this 
scene, a well-known actress named Carey Mulligan speaks to 
Members of Parliament. (The last time she was here, she was 
acting, playing the protesting woman at the heart of Sarah 
Gavron’s forthcoming film Suffragette . ) 

“Gosh, this is a scary room,” she says as she stands up 
from her green leather chair. A bell rings distractingly — the 
call for MPs in another part of the building to vote. She 
plows on. “I’m an actress, so I have to read from a script.” 
And in saying that, in picking up the paper on which she’s 
written her prepared remarks, she becomes winningly herself: 
full of poise, with an edge of sincere anxiety. 

Mulligan tells the assembled crowd about her brother, 
Owain, a soldier: When he was deployed in Afghanistan, 
he heard that the Taliban had shut down a girls’ school by 
poisoning a well; he raised money for the school to reopen 
and found War Child to be the only charity that would help 
without keeping a percentage of the cash. 

Mulligan is affectionately irritated by her brother’s good 
deeds and Iris intelligence. (He learned Pashto and Dari and 
worked as an interpreter.) He is two years older than she, 
and they are, she says, very close. Because their father was a 
manager of high-end hotels, they moved around, from En- 
gland to Germany and back — German was Mulligan’s first 
language — and they lived in apartments at the top of hotels. 

Despite her many changes of school, it was the move to 
middle school without her best friend that upset her most. 
Where other kids would be obliged to get over such a separa- 
tion, Mulligan tried it for a while, then begged her parents 
to send her to the same Catholic boarding school as Celia, 
who welcomed her with open arms. “I wasn’t a millionaire’s 
daughter, and I didn’t hang out in Sloane Street,” Mulligan 
explains of her time there. “But there was a slightly less cool 
group that was a nice group.” Celia and other girls she met 
at school remain her closest friends. 

When I ask Mulligan what she would do if she weren’t an 
actress, she looks baffled. "I can’t imagine not acting,” she 
says. “But that’s been the case since I was thirteen.” She’s had 
no reason to consider a plan B, of course. But more than that, 
she has always been determined to act. She first went on stage 
as a small child in Dusseldorf, in her school production of 
The King and I. Sheplayedone continued on page 252 





MAD ABOUT YOU 

“There's a tender 
strength that she has,' 1 
says Schoenaerts 
of Mulligan. Celine 
floral-print dress. In 
this story: hair, Anthony 
Turner: makeup, Mark 
Carrasquillo. Produced 
by North Six Europe. Set 
design, Piers Hanmer 
at Art + Commerce. 
Details, see In This Issue. 
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Longtime art collector Miuccia Prada builds an extraordinary 
new museum — her gift to the city of Milan. Nathan Heller takes a tour 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY ANNIE LEIBOVITZ 



OUTSIDE 
THE BOX 

"Even if I try to make 
my job as large as 
possible, I'm curious 
about so many 
other things," the 
designer (in Prada) 
says, standing 
in the museum's 
Haunted House. 
Sittings Editor: 
Phyllis Posnick. 


ne January after- 
noon, I visit Miuccia Prada to talk about the huge new arts 
complex she is building on the edge of an abandoned rail 
line in Milan. The complex, occupying a large block beyond 
the old gates of the city, is not in walking distance of Milan’s 
big shopping district. It has none of the black-and-white 
marble burnish of the Prada flagship shop, in the Galleria 
Vittorio Emanuele II, where her grandfather Mario installed 
his leather-goods business a century ago. Built on the site of a 
long-defunct distillery, the new venue is cast mostly in plaster 
and concrete. It uses the distillery’s original structures, lightly 
retrofitted, but it centers on three brand-new buildings by the 
designer’s friend and frequent collaborator Rem Koolhaaa 
“It’s not a ‘beautiful object,’ ” Miuccia Prada says. “That’s 
really important for him, and for us.” 

Avoiding beauty might sound counterintuitive for a fash- 
ion designer. But it’s an approach that Miuccia Prada — whose 
jolie laide designs broke like lightning through the ranks of 
well-dressed Scalagoers twenty-odd years ago, carrying her 
company to the peak of the global-luxury marketplace — has 
stuck by with the courage of offbeat conviction. “What mat- 
ters for me is ideas, and the aesthetics are totally secondary,” 
she explains, a credo fitting a rebellious daughter of the bour- 
geoisie who long ago took a doctorate in political science. She 
touts the new site, which will be the permanent home of the 
Fondazione Prada, as “a space that can be quicker, fresher, 
more instant — also, more experimental.” 

We are sitting at a long, sleek conference table in her office 
at the company headquarters on the Via Bergamo. An or- 
derly glass desk looks out through full-length windows, past 
a balcony landscaped with grass and up the Via Silio Italico. 
A large table nearby is drowning in books and periodicals. 
The most striking object in the room, though, is a glass hatch 
opening into what at first resembles an air-conditioning duct 
rearing up from the floor. This is a metal slide, custom-made 
by the artist Carsten Holler, designed to transport someone — 
the head of a large fashion house, say — from the desk to the 
courtyard below in one quick whoosh! 
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Mrs. Prada, as she is known — partly out of respect and 
partly to distinguish her from the brand, though in most con- 
texts they’re coterminous — has come to meet me dressed in 
an eclectic manner suiting one whose office resembles a large 
game of Chutes and Ladders: a navy-blue nautical V-neck 
sweater over an elegant brown Prada dress; a thick, gold, 
chunky necklace with aquamarine-hued stones; and, even 
though it is the dead of winter, high-heeled sandals. (Often, 
her presence in the office registers through her sandals’ clat- 
ter down the polished concrete halls.) In person, she’s wry, 
curious, chatty, auburn-haired, and prone to a conspiratorial, 
squeeze-box giggle. “Everyone is very open to work with us, 
even the most difficult people,” she confides. “ Especially the 
most difficult people.” And then she breaks into all-forgiving 
laughter, as if taking up the part of an Italian mama at the 
end of an enormous meal. 

At such moments, Mrs. Prada seems less the creative head 
of two premier fashion labels (she founded Miu Miu in 1993) 
than an irreverent outsider. It is a peculiar role for one of the 
most influential figures in the luxury industry to hold. Fash- 
ion, for many people, is a delicate balance between form and 
concept: Its goal is beauty, but its creative edge comes from 
cerebral play — the defiance of expectation, the productive 
juxtaposition of old tropes with new materials. Mrs. Prada’s 
sensibility skews toward the intellectual end of the spectrum. 
In 1988, the designer, who spent her youth as a Communist, 
introduced her first ready-to-wear collection, which became 
known as “uniforms for the slightly disenfranchised.” The 
clothes were championed by a generation of well-educated, 
self-realized ironists who found the traditional bling of the 
luxury market superficial and ostentatious. Sexy usually 
meant body-conscious; luxury often meant staid opulence. 
Over the years Mrs. Prada’s collections would radiate con- 
fidence and control — the audacity to wear flamboyant fur 
with a pale-pink pencil skirt. 

C onsider, for example, the Prada rucksack, 
introduced in 1984: an ingeniously designed 
carryall made not of rich, rarefied leather 
but of humble black nylon, turning a small 
backpack into a kind of trompe l’oeil status 
symbol. As her style evolved, her garments 
came to defy the traditional luxury palette, 
too, favoring then-unpopular seventies shades of pea green 
and construction-cone orange, often in winking faux-kitsch 
patterns. Earlier than most, the Prada brand made a bet 
that self-aware nostalgia and whimsical futurism would crest 
into the new millennium, and today its influence flows from 
the red carpet to the hipster den. (The house’s most recent 
ready-to-wear collection crossed digital patterns with colors 
and cuts that conjured the vibrancy of the sixties.) Not long 
ago, Baz Luhrmann, who in many ways does on the big 
screen what Mra Prada does on the runway, tapped her to 
design old-made-new flapper dresses for The Great Gatsby. 
Somehow, Mrs. Prada injected postmodem-pastiche mind 
play into the heart of fashion. 

Many pathbreaking artists love her for it. “I just came 
back from the store,” the photographer Cindy Sherman, 
a friend of Mrs. Prada’s for years, said one afternoon not 
long ago. She had rushed out to the SoHo shop to pick up a 
limited-edition item before the collection disappeared. “She 
makes me feel very at ease” — which is also the feeling that 


WORLDS 

APART 

The podium 
building, which 
will house the 
main exhibitions, 
looks out onto 
one of the original 
distillery buildings 
andthe24K-gold- 
leaf-clad Haunted 
House. Architect 
Rem Koolhaas 
wanted the views 
to showcase 
various styles. 








she gets from Prada’s clothes. The artist Francesco Vezzoli, 
a close friend of Mrs. Prada’s known for his postmodern 
petit-point embroideries, describes her as “intense fun” and a 
fruitful creative confidante. “We speak all the time about art, 
about politics, about culture, about love, about work, about 
fashion. Luckily, our dialogue has not been exhausted by the 
fact that we have worked together,” Vezzoli says. Although 
he doesn’t describe their tastes as particularly similar — "It 
would be like someone who works for Obama saying, ‘Oh, 
I’m like the president!’ ” — he admires her range. “I’m not 
interested in artist-artists or designer-designers. I like people 
who, in their field, create energies in other fields.” 

M uch of that energy comes through 
in Pradasphere, a handsomely pho- 
tographed new book, published this 
month by Abrams, that includes a 
comprehensive timeline of Mrs. 
Prada’s oeuvre — as a designer, as an 
organizer of special projects, and, 
through the Fondazione, as a champion of new art. The 
range of her work makes it hard to imagine that, for longer 
than most people of her intellect and station, Mrs. Prada 
resisted the call of the gallery. As a student, she had been 
interested in movies, politics, dance. The more art she saw, 
though, the more entranced she became. 

In 1978, soon after taking over her grandfather’s brand, 
Miuccia Prada had met a stubborn, irascible factory owner 
named Patrizio Bertelli at a trade fair. Fie thought she should 
expand her company and, on becoming her business partner, 
suggested that she follow her interest beyond bags and into 
shoes and clothes. (If she wouldn’t do it, he goaded her, he’d 
hire another designer who would.) They were married in 
1987; today, they are the parents of two grown sons and split 
their time between Milan and homes in the Alps and off the 
Sicilian coast. 

Early on, Mrs. Prada met artists such as Eliseo Mat- 
tiacci and Nino Franchina around town; she soon realized 
she liked their work as much as she enjoyed them person- 
ally. In 1993, she and Bertelli opened an exhibition space 
called PradaMilanoArte to show sculpture by Mattiacci, 
Franchina, and, later, David Smith — three artists she particu- 
larly believed in. Meanwhile, she and Bertelli began a private 
study into art history, a kind of self-directed survey course. 

“We started from the center — around the fifties,” she 
says. “We never decided to do a collection, but when you’re 
interested in something” — she cracks into apologetic 
laughter — “well, naturally, I like to buy it.” By the late 
eighties, Mrs. Prada realized that she had internalized 
her studies: She could not only appreciate canonical art; 
she could recognize brilliance in new work. In 1995, she 
and Bertelli launched the Fondazione Prada. At first, its 
mandate was to follow PradaMilanoArte into a broader 
range of media. 

"Back then, the artists did not have the possibilities to do 
whatever they wanted,” Mrs. Prada says. But as other gal- 
leries for experimental new work opened, the Fondazione 
began producing historical, or “research,” exhibitions, too. 
At the outset, Prada and Bertelli hired the current artistic 
director, Germano Celant, the Guggenheim curator and 
the critic best known for declaring the start of the Arte Po- 
vera movement. “We share a radical ideal,” Celant explains. 


"Fashion is a language based on shifting, and that’s what I’ve 
learned from working with Miuccia.” 

Over the course of the Fondazione’s first five years, it 
mounted site-specific exhibitions and installation work by 
Anish Kapoor, Louise Bourgeois, Dan Flavin, and Laurie 
Anderson, among others. In the 2000s it began organiz- 
ing film series centered on rare or forgotten films. (“Italian 
Kings of the B’s” was one; “The Secret History of Asian 
Cinema” was another.) More recently, it has shown new 
work by Holler, Thomas Demand, Nathalie Djurberg, 
and John Baldessari. In 2011, the Fondazione opened its 
first permanent exhibition space, in an eighteenth-century 
palazzo on the Grand Canal, in Venice. All the while, 
though, Mrs. Prada sought to keep the project separate 
from her runway work. 

“I was very much becoming part of the art world, and I 
didn’t want it elevating my status as a fashion designer,” she 
explains. “I’m proud. I don’t want the help of the artists to 
be good.” For a long time, the designer wouldn’t even give 
interviews about art, despite her growing interest. “Even if I 
try to make my job as large as possible, I’m curious about so 
many other things,” she says. “My job became tight, even if 
I don’t want to admit it.” 

Since the Fondazione Prada opened, art and fashion have 
increasingly — and sometimes preeningly — collided. There are 
the high-profile collaborations: Takashi Murakami and Yayoi 
Kusama with Louis Vuitton, Rob Pruitt with Jimmy Choo, 
and so on. This past fall, the Fondation Louis Vuitton opened 
an arts center and exhibition space, designed by Frank Gehry, 
in Paris’s Bois de Boulogne — a complex championed by 
LVMH chairman Bernard Arnault. It joined the Palazzo 
Grassi, a similar venue in Venice opened by Francois Pinault, 
the chairman of the luxury conglomerate Kering. Art has be- 
come fashion’s new frontier, a way of taking what is seasonal 
and fleeting and giving it the longer shadow of an ageless craft. 

The rival efforts at first bothered Mrs. Prada. For one 
thing, she is famously competitive. (“It looked as if everyone 
was in the art world except us!” she complained.) For anoth- 
er, she worried that art had started to become an aspirational 
tool for up-browing the runway. She ruminated on what 
to do before deciding to err toward popular accessibility. 
“High culture is too often isolated,” she explains. Creating 
a larger, more multifaceted home for the Fondazione Prada, 
she thought, would invite the general audience of a museum 
while retaining the prickly experimentalism of the avant- 
garde. Abstractedly stirring a small plastic cup of espresso, 
she says, “I used the tools that I had. First I had the fashion. 
Then I had the art. I think everything is an instrument for 
finding new concepts and doing something new.” 

The previous night, in a cavernous hall on the Via Antonio 
Fogazzaro, Mrs. Prada had unveiled her own version of 
the new: her fall 2015 men’s collection. The runway traced a 
circuit among six rooms, each lined with benches. (I found 
myself positioned opposite Franca Sozzani, the flaxen-haired 
editor of Italian Vogue; one of my neighbors was the model 
and socialite Poppy Delevingne.) The walls of the rooms were 
black, with the wispy white veining of marble: a classical 
motif that, set among some polished aluminum, suggested in- 
tergalactic space. The collection, which also included a smat- 
tering of preview women’s pieces, echoed an eerie blend of 
traditionalism and futuristic taste: a space-age sneaker-oxford 


PAINTING: DAVID HOCKNEY. GREAT PYRAMID AT GIZA, 1963. OIL ON CANVAS. 183 CM X 183 CM/ © CHRISTIE'S IMAGES LIMITED (2013). CONSTRUCTION: ANNIE LEIBOVITZ. RENDERING: COURTESY OF OMA. 



hybrid and shiny shirts that progressed through the spectrum 
of classic Italian menswear. At one point arrived a women’s 
wool coat in red-and-blue Milanese-style plaid — a climactic 
garment, brazenly recontextualized. 

Until recently, the space on the Via Fogazzaro was where 
the Fondazione Prada held exhibitions, too. A few years ago, 
Mrs. Prada realized that temporary spaces couldn’t keep up 
with the Fondazione’s growing needs. "I asked my husband, 
‘Why don’t we open in America, in China, in Russia?’ ” she 
says. “Fie told me, ‘If you really want to make it more im- 
portant, let’s do Milan. It’s your city.’ ” She smiles and gives 
a little half-shrug. “I said, ‘OK.’” 

In typical Prada fashion, the breezy commitment 
turned into a big production. Mrs. Prada and her husband 
thought they could appropriate an old distillery sometimes 
used to house the archives — if only it were in better shape. 
She turned to Koolhaas. “I like his way of thinking,” she 
says. “He works against what is there already. I work, in my 
job, also against what is already there.” She smiles. “And 
even if he’s a star architect, he hates the idea of that.” 

Originally, Koolhaas balked. He worried 
that opening an art gallery in a reclaimed 
industrial space was trite. "I spoke to Miuccia 
and Bertelli about not adding to that kind of 
cliche,” he says. They suggested that instead 
of gutting the old distillery (as a traditional 
museum board might like) or restoring it as 
a historic object (as Italian preservationism 
would prefer), the Fondazione would do a 
little of each, replacing one building, preserv- 
ing seven, and adding two more, creating 
what Mrs Prada calls “a relationship between 
the old and the new.” By the time they had 
talked it through, Koolhaas was on board. 

"I saw an opportunity here to take a different 
direction — not to emphasize flexibility but to 
create a wide range of conditions,” he says. 

“There was the context of the building itself, 
but there was also the Milan context. Milan 
is an interesting city. There’s stuff from the 
eighteen-nineties and also stuff from now.” 

Visiting the construction site of the new 
Fondazione Prada complex, on the Largo 
Isarco, feels like wandering through the belly 
of a big steel whale. There are workmen set- 
ting rebar and floor-heating coils. Mud from the winter rain 
has managed to coat every surface. Each of the three new 
buildings that Koolhaas has designed is distinct in form, 
materials, and mood. There is the podium, an exhibition hall, 
clad in glass and aluminum foam, that will hold temporary 
exhibitions. (It is climate-controlled for delicate worka) There 
is a cinema with walls that open like wings to the outside air. 
And there is a tower of structural concrete with six sunlit 
galleries, both rectangular and triangular in form. No two 
exhibition spaces in the buildings are alike. 

“It’s not a church for art but a place where art will be 
challenged,” Federico Pompignoli, a senior architect at 


PIECE BY PIECE 

from top: On view will be David Hockney's Great Pyramid 
at Giza, 1963: opening this month, the complex has been in 
development since 2008: a rendering of the new venue. 
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Koolhaas’s firm, OMA, explains as we peer over a hun- 
dredth-scale model in the design office on-site. He unfurls a 
floor plan on which every possible pedestrian path through 
the complex has been mapped — a tangle of squiggly lines. 
By unifying exhibitions across different buildings, Mrs. 
Prada and her colleagues hope to continually transform a 
visitor’s experience of the space. They’ve even considered 
adding temporary catwalks, for fashion shows. According 
to Celant, the essential challenge rises from the buildings’ 
eclecticism and scale. “The immediate project is to make the 
buildings dance together, like a kind of dervish,” he saya In 
this, the complex takes its cues from its urban surroundinga 
The overgrown train tracks nearby inspired a VIP rooftop 
garden. The glass of the temporary-exhibition gallery will 
provide a view through to the cinema, and when the cinema’s 
baffles are open to the air, viewers standing in the entryway 
will be able to see all the way through the complex. “One of 
my hopes is that, when you enter the Fondazione, it’s not a 
random association of different exhibitions but a world in 
which everything is in dialogue,” Mrs. Prada says. "If it’s 
schizophrenic, it’s because it’s supposed to be schizophrenic.” 



hen the new Fondazione 
opens, on May 9, it will be 
with work befitting its illus- 
trious past. The cinema will 
debut a documentary film 
by Roman Polanski about 
everything his own work bor- 
rowed from other movies. (The elliptical structure of Fellini’s 
8 A, for instance, was one of many inspirations.) A cafe 
and bar in the front of the museum, open to the unticketed 
public, is being interior-designed by Wes Anderson, in a 
mid-century-inspired Italian style; beside it will be a recep- 
tion area and, upstairs, a library and education center. The 
Haunted House, old but newly faced in 24K-gold cladding, 
will welcome small groups one at a time, and it will also house 
certain key crowning exhibitions — one of work by Louise 
Bourgeois and a site-specific installation by Robert Gober. 
The opening central exhibition will be historical — a striking 
turn for a museum whose sensibility is essentially avant- 
garde — but future shows, according to Celant, will focus on 
younger emerging artists. 

“It’s important to put this institution in the context of a na- 
tion that has not seen a museum of that quality for decades,” 
Vezzoli says. “It’s like giving a pink fourteen-carat diamond 
to a lady who doesn’t even have a black coat. In a country that 
has lost its faith, has a huge unemployment rate, and is only 
now, slowly, in recent months, starting to regain its trust, this 
museum is an act of love toward Italy. It’s a gesture that re- 
minds us of gestures that were more common 500 years ago.” 

A few hours after visiting the Fondazione’s new home, I 
return to the Via Fogazzaro for the latest turn in Mrs. Pra- 
da ’s restless intellectualism: a literary reading she’s organized 
to champion new voices in fiction. The set remains from the 
menswear show, as does much of the crowd. Delevingne and 
her beau wander wide-eyed through the cosmic space with 
other fashion stars, in ever-changing constellations. Mrs. 
Prada, dressed again in high-heeled sandals, looks pleased. 
I realize that this — gathering the fashion flock and making 
them sit silently through a lit -mag reading — is her impish 
ideaoffun. continued on page 252 
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Miuccia Prada and her husband 
Patrizio Bertelli, in what will be 
the museum's cinema, whose 
movable walls allow for 
en plein air. In this story: hair 
for Mrs. Prada, Alessandro Lisi 
at Face to Face. Produced by 
Edoardo Amati at Human Touch. 
Production design, Mary Howard. 
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s an actress, Anne Hathaway 
knows that a costume, or even 
just a single clothing choice, can 
be a key to unlocking a charac- 
ter’s inner self — whether it’s the 
Frye boots that she wore for her 
breakthrough performance in 
Rachel Getting Married or the 
power suits she’s donned for 
some of her more recent roles. “The first time I put on the 
space suit in Interstellar, I learned that Dr. Amelia Brand is a 
really tough girl,” she tells me. “And when I put on the catsuit 
in The Dark Knight Rises, I learned” — she laughs — “well, I 
learned a whole lot of things. I’m sure that the flight suit will 
tell me something else. ” The flight suit in question is central to 
the identity of the modem-day fighter pilot Hathaway por- 
trays in George Brant’s powerful one-woman play Grounded 
at the Public Theater under the direction of the high-flying 
Julie Taymor, marking the actress’s first time on the New 
York stage since 2009’s Twelfth Night. 

When we meet for lunch in SoHo, Hathaway has forgone 
a power uniform for jeans, a turtleneck, and a cashmere 
shawl. With her hair growing out of its pixie cut and a 
hint of curve on her willowy frame, she seems more wom- 
anly and self-possessed than girlish and gung ho. In the last 
two years, the 32 -year-old actress has won an Oscar and a 
Golden Globe for her raw performance in Les Miserables, 
suffered the slings and arrows of what she calls "my well- 
documented detractors” (otherwise known as Hathahaters), 
and emerged with a sci-fi blockbuster ( Interstellar ) and the 
recently released indie Song One, which she also produced 
with her husband, Adam Shulman. Hathaway was drawn 
to Grounded (a smash at the 2013 Edinburgh Festival) not so 
much because she was hell-bent on returning to the stage as 
because, she says, "I wanted to find a story about a female 
soldier — I had no idea what life is like for them, and yet 
these are the women who are ensuring my safety.” When she 
read the play, she says, “I was hooked — absolutely riveted — 
by the end of the first page.” 

Grounded is an 80-minute monologue delivered by Hath- 
away’s swaggering U.S. Air Force fighter pilot, a top gun in 
love with her life and her place in it. “She’s really switched on 
by the danger, the respect, the speed,” Hathaway says. “It’s 
the way she knows herself — it’s who she’s become, as she says, 
through brains and sweat and guts.” 

But then, on leave, she meets a guy, falls in love, gets preg- 
nant, and takes time off to have a daughter. When she re- 
turns, it’s to a changed way of waging war: Instead of flying 
an F-16, she spends her days as part of the “Chair Force” in 
the desert outside Las Vegas, sitting for twelve-hour shifts 
in a dark room staring at a gray screen as she pilots a drone 
aircraft over another desert half a world away, occasionally 
exterminating bad guys as if they were characters in a video 
game. Soon psychic fissures appear. “Who wouldn’t that un- 
seat?” Hathaway says. “You’re asked to be a killer — and then 
to go home and be Mommy. There’s a line in there where she 
says, ‘Used to transition home once a year. Now it’ll be once 
a day. ’ Day after day after day. ” 

Similar territory has been explored in such films as The 
Best Years of Our Lives, Coming Home, and The Hurt Locker. 
And, of course, the huge success of American Sniper once 
again put the question of what continued on page 252 
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Hathaway in a 
TNAfor Aritzia 
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makeup, Francelle. 
Photographed 
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Anne Hathaway plays a fighter pilot brought 
down to earth in a one-woman show at 
New York’s Public Theater. By Adam Green. 

Photograph by Annie Leibovitz. 
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With Grand Slams in sight, Nick Kyrgios 
brings next-generation power and undeniable 
charisma to the game. By Mark Guiducci. 
Photographed by Theo Wenner. 



'm probably a basketballer 
at heart,” Nick Kyrgios says. It’s not the first thing one ex- 
pects to hear from a nineteen-year-old forecasted to become 
a blazing star in the constellation of men’s tennis. But then 
again, with his zigzag haircut and six-foot-four frame dwarf- 
ing a small chair in the players’ lounge at the Indian Wells 
Tennis Garden, he has the striking presence of a Cristiano 
Ronaldo rather than a tennis player currently competing in 
the annual BNP Paribas Open. 

Bom and raised in Canberra, Australia, to a Malaysian 
mother and a Greek father — “There was always good 
food in my house,” he jokes — Kyrgios says his was not a 
tennis family, even though his older brother competed as 
a junior. “My mum is good at badminton,” he says. “Does 
that count?” After leaving home for Melbourne at seven- 
teen, Kyrgios moved back to Canberra last year, re-signing 
with his childhood coach Todd Larkham, whom he met 
at the age of ten. “His family lives five minutes from my 
house,” Larkham says, “so I’m passionate about his prog- 
resa There’s an emotional connection there.” 

Today at Indian Wells, Kyrgios is just off a plane from 
Australia and must be jet-lagged, but he doesn’t seem it — not 
even slightly — as he takes shelter from the desert sun. It’s 
early March, but the temperature is 89 degrees in the shade 
of Stadium 1 , where six days later Kyrgios will fall to Grigor 
Dimitrov after rolling his ankle in the third set. This morning, 
however, Kyrgios’s ankle is safely encased in tomato-red Nike 
trainers. “I’ve been a massive basketball fan my entire life,” 
he says, admitting he shed tears when his role model Kevin 
Garnett was traded away from the Celtics. “My first dream 
was to play it professionally, but obviously things change.” 

Last summer, things changed rather dramatically for 
Kyrgios. At Wimbledon, he stunned Rafael Nadal out of 
the All England Club in four sets, breaking the Spaniard’s 
thumping serve with a between-the-legs trick shot, the 
video clip of which Kyrgios has watched about a hundred 
times. (“I was wrong-footed and off-balance, and that was 
the best shot for that situation,” he explains, “but still, I 
totally went for it.”) Though he spent the fall rehabilitating 
a bone stress reaction in his back, Kyrgios made it to the 
quarterfinals at the Australian Open in January, whining the 
hometown crowd while falling to Andy Murray. The strain 


of Melbourne, which left his singles’ ranking at a career high 
of 35, necessitated another five weeks off at a time when, he 
says, “the only thing I wanted to do was get on the court and 
play.” (There’s no doubt that Kyrgios is still training his body 
to withstand the demands of the professional circuit: He was 
forced to recuse himself for two weeks because of the ankle 
roll at Indian Wells and now travels with a hulking personal 
trainer introduced simply as Matt.) Watching Kyrgios smash 
ferocious serves during warm-up at Indian Wells — riling up 
the crowd, even in practice rounds — one can tell that he truly 
enjoys center court. 

“Obviously, I play an aggressive style,” Kyrgios says. “My 
best shot’s my serve. I play up in the court and like to dictate 
a lot. But at the same time, I like to entertain. Especially 
if there’s a big crowd, I don’t want them to have to watch 
ordinary tennis. ’’ Fellow Aussie Bernard Tomic describes 
his game as “explosive and hard to read. He brings a lot 
of character to the Davis Cup team.” Others in the tennis 
world go further: “Kyrgios is a new-generation athlete,” 
says Justin Gimelstob, the former player and broadcaster 
who now serves on the ATP’s board of directors. “He’s a 
crossover star who manages to find that line between sports 
and entertainment.” 

In person, Kyrgios has the lankiness of a Great Dane not 
fully grown and the swagger of a jock on the verge of great- 
ness. He loves Drake’s new mix tape, recently bought himself 
a baby blue BMW M3, and offers expletive-laced rave re- 
views of Chipotle; as for that hair, he cuts it every four days. 
The diamond earring he’s wearing is a square pave situation 
he picked up in London, and it’s his favorite “because it’s the 
biggest.” He loves sneakers, too — “I’m a massive kicks guy,” 
he says — and hopes to see the Brooklyn Museum’s upcom- 
ing show “The Rise of Sneaker Culture.” His fluorescent 
clothes have just as much personality, though he occasionally 
catches flak from Nike, his sponsor, for mixing new-season 
gear with outfits from years continued on page 253 

ACE OF HEARTS 

“He's box office," says former player Justin Gimelstob. “You can 
see the future in him." Hermes shirt. Marc by Marc Jacobs tank 
top. Nike shorts and sandals. Grooming, Roque. Photographed 
at the Saguaro, Palm Springs. Details, see In This Issue. 
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Wo r 1 d 

With gender fluidity dominating 

the runways and inspiring political debate, 
Alice Gregory meets the model 
Andreja Pejic and asks, have we reached 
a transgender turning point? 

Photographed by 
Patrick Demarchelier. 


ne Saturday afternoon 
in February, finally inside and away from the clamor of New York Fashion Week, 
Andreja Pejic sinks into a velvet settee in the hushed lobby of the Bowery Hotel. 
Three nearby tourists turn their heads, openly staring at the platinum-haired 
model — as if the sight of a girl so laughably beautiful was why they’d come to the 
city in the first place. I’ve caught Pejic just hours before she departs for London, 
where she’ll appear in Giles Deacon’s fall 2015 show. She’s walked dozens and 
dozens of runways in her career, but this will be her first as a fully transitioned 
woman. “I prefer doing shoots,” Pejic, 23, admits in an unplaceable accent. “I get 
a little stressed with runway. I wasn’t given that much training in the beginning. I 
was just thrown in with the girls, and the designer was like, ‘Put these heels on.’ ” 

Bom Andrej Pejic in what is now Bosnia-Herzegovina, just months before 
the start of the Bosnian War, she fled to a refugee camp outside Belgrade with 
her recently divorced mother, grandmother, and brother. After the NATO-led 
bombing began in 1999, they emigrated to Melbourne, Australia, where Pejic 
would return from school and, to avoid bullying, try to train herself out of 
the feminine styles of speech, gait, and gesture that came naturally to her. In 
a sense, Pejic, who is six feet one and wears a size 11 shoe, has been modeling 
since she was a small child. 

“I wanted to stop puberty in its early tracks,” she tells me. “I was worried 
about my feet being too big, my hands being too big, my jawline being too 
strong. ” She still recalls the relief she felt on her first fashion job. Surrounded by 
similarly proportioned models, she told herself, “Every girl in fashion is exactly 
the same. I don’t need to worry!” 


HER TIME 

“I thought, Try to 
be a boy and try to 
be normal,” Pejic 
says of growing up 
in Australia. Ralph 
Lauren trench coat. 
Michael Korstank. 
Chloe pants. Lara 
Melchior ring. Hair, 
Shay Ashual for 
Wella Professionals; 
makeup, Yadim for 
Maybelline New 
York. Details, see 
In This Issue. 
Fashion Editor: 
Tonne Goodman. 
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It was only last year that Pejic underwent gender-confir- 
mation surgery (the term that has come to replace gender- 
reassignment surgery), and to hear her recount the facts of 
her autobiography can be a little surreal, requiring recursive, 
real-time attention. There is nothing masculine about her. 
Dressed in a Prada turtleneck and a Phillip Lim pencil skirt, 
Pejic is as feminine as my sister, as my mother, as my biologi- 
cally female friends. This is, of course, the product of extreme 
effort: an adolescence spent on synthetic, puberty-suppress- 
ing hormones (taken secretly at first, then with her mother’s 
support and blessing), and a surgical procedure that took her 
two months to recover from — not to mention a measure of 
phenotypic luck. She engages — and dismantles — all one’s 
visceral perceptions of gender. 

Pejic is also, despite a regal bearing and startlingly acute 
cheekbones, absolutely free of severity. During our hour- 
long talk, she maintains a serene expression that never once 
stiffens. “Society doesn’t tell you that you can be trans,” she 
says, calmly describing the distress she experienced living life 
as a young boy at school. “I thought about being gay, but it 
didn’t fit. ... I thought, Well, maybe this” — the fantasy of 
living life as a girl — “is just something you like to imagine 
sometimes. Try to be a boy and try to be normal.” 

Three years after being discovered working at a Mel- 
bourne McDonald’s at the age of sixteen (the scout didn’t 
know if she was a boy or a girl, just that she looked like a 
model), Pejic was in Paris, walking in both the men’s and 
women’s shows for Jean Paul Gault- 
ier. She’s been cast (as an androgy- 
nous model) by Jeremy Scott, Thom 
Browne, and Marc Jacobs. This year 
she will appear as a face of Make 
Up For Ever, making her one of the 
first transgender models to score a 
significant beauty campaign. 

Pejic’s success neatly coincides 
with — and embodies — a kind of 
cultural and political mainstream- 
ing of transgender identity. “There 
are just more categories now,” she 
says. “It’s good. We’re finally figuring out that gender and 
sexuality are more complicated.” Such is the cumulative in- 
terest in gender fluidity, in fact, that several people warned 
Pejic that transitioning might jeopardize her career. “There 
was definitely a lot of ‘Oh, you’re going to lose what’s spe- 
cial about you. You’re not going to be interesting anymore. 
There are loads of pretty girls out there,’ ” she says. At 
times, what seemed to be plainly mercenary input from in- 
dustry players would devolve into bigotry. One agent told 
Pejic, “It’s better to be androgynous than a tranny.” She 
ignored such voices, and she firmly believes that there is 
more to her modeling career than cynical stunt casting. “It 
is about showing that this is not just a gimmick,” she says. 

“She has done what no other model has ever been able 
to: toe the line between male and female successfully for a 
long time,” says Gene Kogan, codirector of the men’s divi- 
sion at DNA Model Management, which until last year 
represented Pejic. “Andreja had an extraordinary career 
as a male model, often modeling female clothes; she pulled 
it off. It opened a lot of eyes and made people see things 
from a new perspective. We’re going to see her influence 
for years to come.” 



“There are just more 
categories now,” 

Pej ie tells me. “It’s good. 
We re finally figuring out 
that gender and sexuality 
are more complicated” 


ender ambiguity in fashion is nothing 
new. Think of Marlene Dietrich’s 
Depression-era tuxedos and jaun- 
tily placed hats; the rumpled suits 
Diane Keaton wore in Annie Hall; 
Kate Moss in those curve-obscuring 
Calvin Klein jeans. Over the course 
of the past few years, the doors of 
women’s closets have swung open to men as well. Kanye West 
wears kilts; Lil Wayne raps in leopard-print leggings; both 
Harry Styles and Justin Bieber are known to buy women’s 
jeans. Dressing across gender lines now seems like nothing 
more than an instinctual, sometimes even impromptu, aesthet- 
ic choice — as unshocking as facial piercings paired with a chi- 
gnon or tattoos glimpsed beneath the folds of a couture dress. 

Just this past winter, Gucci, Proenza Schouler, and Chanel 
sent men down womenswear runways. Givenchy, Giorgio 
Armani, Saint Laurent, Raf Simons, and Moschino did the 
opposite, casting women in menswear showa Alessandro Mi- 
chele, the new creative director of Gucci, says that the choice 
to dress male models in womenswear was “a pure recording 
of something that is happening around us: a strong affirma- 
tion of freedom, beyond cataloging and labeling.” LadyFag, 
a queer New York-based party promoter, agrees. “Just as 
being black isn’t a trend,” she says, “being trans isn’t a trend.” 
Or, as Proenza Schouler cofounder Lazaro Hernandez puts 
it, “Nobody cares anymore. The distinction between man and 
woman is disappearing, aesthetically 

at least Asa designer, you reflect 

the culture, and this is a big facet of 
our culture right now.” 

Though cross-dressing and androg- 
yny are obviously not the same thing 
as being trans, they can be seen as 
markers of tolerance and acceptance. 
And Pejic isn’t the only trans model 
working today. Ines Rau has posed 
for Alexis Bittar; Arisce Wanzer was 
featured in an Opening Ceremony 
commercial; Riccardo Tisci’s assis- 
tant-tumed-muse Lea T has modeled for Givenchy. When Tisci 
cast her in his fall 2010 campaign, it was in part to help her pay 
for surgery. “I also wanted to send a message to the world that 
though she’s transgender, she’s also just human,” Tisci says. 
“She could be a banker, a pharmacist, whatever. She happens 
to be a model.” And now she is a spokesperson for Redken. 

For the New York-based trans artist and performer Justin 
Vivian Bond, such visibility is critical. “Transgender people 
don’t have role models within our families, so we look out- 
ward. Even if you see just the slightest hint of something that 
says you exist, you’re real — well, it becomes disproportion- 
ately important.” 

Bruce Weber, who famously photographed seventeen 
transgender models (including Rau) for Barneys’ spring 
2014 campaign, has said the experience changed his life. "It 
was important that the campaign wasn’t just photos,” Weber 
says. “We told their story — in the film, in the accompanying 
booklet — and those stories weren’t fixed up to be commer- 
cial. They were the plain facts. You really can’t help but have 
enormous respect for their courage.” 

In political terms, the securing of equal opportunities — ac- 
cess to health care, housing, and protection from workplace 


discrimination — for transgender people constitutes what 
many consider to be our nation’s next civil rights movement. 
Just as attitudes toward gay marriage have changed more 
quickly than anyone expected, there have been several mile- 
stones for trans people in the past year. In his State of the 
Union speech in January, President Obama became the first 
U.S. president in history to publicly say the word transgender. 
This March Wellesley became the latest women’s college to 
consider any applicant for admission who “lives and identi- 
fies” as a woman. Medicare has dropped its transgender 
exclusions; by one count 62 American universities, including 
Stanford, Harvard, and Yale, provide hormones and gender- 
confirmation surgeries for their students. The list goes on. 

eanwhile, shows like Transparent and 
Orange Is the New Black have helped 
to normalize the lives of trans people 
for mainstream audiences. And the 
interest shows no signs of abating. 
The TV network Fuse is developing 
a series about two male-to-female 
cabaret singers; the actress Laveme 
Cox, who appeared on the cover of Time magazine last 
year, has been cast as a transgender Ivy League-educated 
lawyer in the pilot of a new CBS procedural; and The Dan- 
ish Girl, a film about one of the first known recipients of 
transgender surgery, starring Oscar-winning actor Eddie 
Redmayne, will be released in No- 
vember, just in time for awards season. 

The progress is generational, 
argues Diego Sanchez, director of 
policy at PFLAG National, former 
adviser to Congressman Barney 
Frank, and the first openly trans- 
gender senior staffer on Capitol 
Hill. “People who grew up with so 
much more openness about these 
things are now old enough to be in 
positions of power.” 

The most frequently cited num- 
ber of trans people in America is 
700,000 (from UCLA’s Williams 
Institute), which is almost certainly a very low estimate. The 
number of transgender surgeries performed nationally each 
year — as many as 500 — is an equally ad hoc calculation, as 
many transgender people either don’t want an operation or 
can’t afford its cost (the surgeries are performed by only a 
handful of doctors in the United States). A dispiriting set of 
statistics comes from the National Transgender Discrimina- 
tion Survey, conducted in 2011, which found that 90 percent 
of trans people said they have dealt with discrimination at 
work and almost 20 percent reported being denied a place 
to live. Forty-one percent have attempted suicide. A pair of 
recent polls say that 90 percent of Americans report knowing 
someone who is lesbian, gay, or bisexual, while only 8 percent 
can say the same about someone who is transgender. 

Those numbers suggest an empathy gap, one that as a 
cisgender person (the recently popularized term for someone 
whose gender matches the sex they were assigned at birth) 
I’ll reluctantly affirm. While I can easily imagine that being 
bom into, and forced to live inside, a body that does not feel 
like your own would be intolerable, it’s much harder, nearly 


impossible, for me to genuinely know what it would be like 
to feel as though I were a man. Even as these issues enter 
the public conversation — even as we have been watching 
Bruce Jenner’s apparent transition play out in the pages of 
tabloids — it remains a complicated subject to speak about. 
Because the terminology is expansive (and heavy with Latin 
prefixes), even the most well intentioned find themselves 
afraid of offending. To misspeak about such matters, to 
confuse a single pronoun, is to disavow an individual’s person- 
hood. Who wants to do that? 

And yet among an emerging cohort of designers I spoke 
to, issues of gender fluidity are acknowledged with little 
more than a shrug. Mike Eckhaus and Zoe Latta, the 
27-year-old designers behind Eckhaus Latta, whose shows 
draw a cultish crowd usually more inclined to attend a 
Chelsea gallery opening than a Lincoln Center presenta- 
tion, have been dressing in each other’s clothes for years. 
“It’s never been statement-oriented for us,” she says. “It’s 
more T like this shape on my body.’ ” Their designs, which 
typically involve multitextural layers in unexpected color 
combinations, are often modeled by their trans friends, 
such as the artist Juliana Huxtable and the actress Hari Nef. 
"We’re obviously very open to non-normative ideas of what 
a model should be, but it’s never like, ‘Oh, this piece is about 
trans identity!’ ” says Latta. “This isn’t novelty for us,” adds 
Eckhaus. “This is the world. These are people.” 

Shayne Oliver, also 27 and the founder of Hood By 
Air, a CFDA Award-nominated 
streetwear brand, tells me that he 
thinks of his designs “as sort of a 
wardrobe for a new generation” and 
is at once confident and blase about 
the politics reflected in his clothes. 
“Gender fluidity has a lot to do with 
it,” he saya "I don’t think my clothes 
are going to be unmarketable or 
seem like they’re from outer space.” 

And though an America in which 
people dress in clothes like Oliver’s 
and roll their eyes at the idea of tra- 
ditional gender roles may be on the 
horizon, we haven’t arrived there 
yet. “Within three to five years, I’d like to see openly trans 
people be able to serve in the military,” says PFLAG’s San- 
chez. “I’d like to see young people who are trans and in school 
be able to play sports, join clubs, and use the bathroom in 
accord with their gender. Within ten years people should be 
looking at trans people the same way they do gay people and 
people of color now.” It’s the distance between this seemingly 
inevitable future and where we are right now that makes the 
current moment so exciting and so fraught. Transgender 
people may be more visible, but they’re also still objects of 
curiosity and scrutiny — not yet accepted as individuals with 
the right to lead lives as uninterrogated as everyone else’s. 

When I bring this up with Andreja, she inhales deeply, 
signaling that this is, of course, something she’s thought 
about relentlessly. "Being known to the whole world with 
this transition, I thought, Who is ever going to love me? How 
am I going to have a relationship with a man if all of this is 
public?” she saya “Then I got to a place where I was like, ‘I’m 
successful and happy with what I’ve achieved. There’s nothing 
I should be ashamed of You can take it or leave it.’ ” □ 



“The distinction between 
man and woman is 
disappearing, aesthetically 
at least,” says Lazaro 
Hernandez of Proenza 
Sehouler. “This is a big facet 
of our culture right now” 
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YES, YOU 

C A N 

As buzz builds around the finest preserved food, Tamar Adler sets 
herself a challenge: throw a dinner party for twelve where cooking means 
popping lids and pulling tabs. Photographed by Eric Boman. 


es, yes, yes! I love cans. All of those 
preserved treasures.” The speaker 
is the wild-haired and lovely Julia 
Turshen — coauthor, with Gwyneth 
Paltrow and Mario Batali and Jody 
Williams of Buvette, among others, 
of six cookbooks. I’ve just asked 
her to collaborate with me on a din- 
ner for twelve — entirely from cans. 

I have long harbored a quiet and fervent passion for 
canned foods. My ardor is not for canned ham or cream- 
of-mushroom soup but for delicacies: frilled orange mussels 
layered in seaweed; piquillo peppers stuffed with langous- 
tine; creamy butter beans. It is for the richest of Perigord’s 
renowned duck and geese, stored in cans of their own opu- 
lent fat; tiny anchovies from the Bay of Biscay’s coldest 
waters; silver sardines from Concarneau and Quiberon in 
Brittany, laid in local butter or fine olive oil. 

It is for things whisked, ripe, and at the height of their 
season, from the Spanish coast, the rocky shores of Portu- 
gal, the verdant French countryside, and packed by expert 
hand in traditional canneries. The cans I love are not con- 
venience ingredients for the hurried cook (a la Ms. Poppy 
Cannon and her infamous 1951 Can-Opener Cook Book) 
but, as an 1809 French newspaper said of a new invention 
by M. Nicolas Appert that sealed perishable foods from 
air, “a way to fix the seasons.” 

Michael Pollan is with me. "It’s important to think of 
cans this way,” the Food Rules author wrote me. “People 
hear that they should eat ‘fresh, seasonal food,’ so they 
think anything is bad if it isn’t fresh from the farmers’ 
market. Canned foods can be a wonderful way to eat food 
harvested seasonally.” 

In their home cultures, cans get pride of place. Conservas 
bars in Portugal, colmados in Catalonia and Galicia in 
Spain, and pintxos places in Basque Country all fill their 
menus with tinned delicacies. Any number of ferine res- 
taurants around Perigord and Lyon in France serve their 
salades composees topped with creamy foie gras mousse 
and crisped confit from tins. In Barcelona, Julia tells me 
excitedly, she once used broken Spanish to get a taxi to the 


restaurant Quimet & Quimet, a world-famous shrine to the 
finest tins. "I remember every detail of the meal to this day.” 

Here in New York, there’s a glimpse of canned food 
on the gastronomic vanguard. In 2013, Torrisi and Parm 
veterans Nialls Fallon and Gareth Maccubbin opened the 
sardine tin-size bistro Maiden Lane in the East Village, its 
menu proudly boasting a section of Tinned Seafood. Fal- 
lon, whose bright eyes sparkle even more brightly when he 
speaks of his love of cans, counts on the Pollan set to fill 
chairs. “Once people understand what is in these tins, car- 
ing about seasonality should help them want to try them,” 
he tells me. In short order tiny restaurants Huertas and 
Donostia opened within five blocks of Maiden Lane to 
accolades in The New York Times, their menus focusing on 
ingredients en metal. So does the menu at Sample, a dark 
but pleasant galley on Brooklyn’s Smith Street. Tincan, a 
pop-up London restaurant by architecture firm AL_A — 
soon en route to New York for a stint — is kitchenless, ask- 
ing its diners to choose from 30 tins, which servers open, 
upend onto plates, and deliver to tables unadorned but for 
a tiny dish of salt, some parsley, shallots, chili, and bread. 

Julia suggests a visit to a nine-year-old boutique called 
Despana on Broome Street that specializes in imported tins. 
“You’re going to fall in love,” she tells me. She’s right. For all 
the beautiful chaos of a market stand, there is an equal and 
opposite loveliness to a shop like this: of complete order. Eb- 
ony shelves stretch floor to ceiling, stacked bottom to top with 
aligned towers of exquisite boxes and perfectly round tins. 

We buy cans of Spanish cockles, printed with shells in 
alternating scarlet and deep blue, encased in similarly printed 
boxes; also, a very large tin wrapped in richly textured paper 
featuring a photograph of its contents, arrayed in Baroque 
nature morte — lobsters and scallops, a bouquet of parsley, 
and a bunch of tapered piquillo peppers. We buy dozens 
more, their designs ranging from romantic to stylized, their 
contents tantalizing. (Others arrive in the mail a few days 
later from Brazil and Michigan. From Sao Paulo: a deep- 
burnt orange tin of butter. From a store in Ann Arbor: sar- 
dines labeled “millesimees,” made by perhaps only ten grand 
canneries, primarily in France, and meant to be aged like 
fine wine. Each millesime, continued on page 253 
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SARDINES, MUSSELS, AND SQUID FROM MAIDEN LANE. DETAILS, SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 



LIFT OFF 

A quintet of 
tinned French and 
Spanish delicacies 
(CLOCKWISE FROM 
TOP left): cockles, 
sardines, mussels, 
razor clams, and 
squid. All had pride of 
place at the author's 
dinner party. 





Hal lee Steinfeld 
ably straddles 
acting and living. 
Photographed by 
Theo Wenner. 

O ne Friday in early 
March, eighteen-year- 
old Hailee Steinfeld 
witnessed Dior’s fall col- 
lection at the Louvre’s 
Cour Carree sheathed 
in a shimmery orange-gold Raf Si- 
mons shift. She documented the day 
on Instagram — a picture with Raf 
here, matching invitations with her 
BFF Lorde there — and then capped 
her Parisian weekend off with a post 
that read: “*suddenly remembers all of 
life’s responsibilities on Sunday night.” 
By Monday afternoon, Steinfeld was 
back home in Thousand Oaks, an 
hour’s drive north of Los Angeles, 
sitting in front of a tableful of home- 
work — “English, economics, and an 
elective called College & Career Prep,” 
she says via phone — though her career, 
of course, is already well along. 

Having been nominated for an Os- 
car at fourteen (for 2010’s True Grit), 
Steinfeld has spent her teenage years 
oscillating between film sets and sub- 
urban life. (To wit: As she’s discussing 
the impressive command of first-time 
director Elizabeth Banks, who helmed 
Pitch Perfect 2 — Steinfeld joins Anna 
Kendrick and Rebel Wilson in the 
sequel, out this month — the faint 
jingle of an ice cream truck can be 
heard drifting down the street out- 
side.) Now, though, when Steinfeld 
explains her decision to take on Ten 
Thousand Saints, the Sundance con- 
tender that sees her character struggle 
with pregnancy, she does so with a 
commingling of innocence and matu- 
rity. “Eliza goes through things I know 
nothing about,” Steinfeld says, “but I 
believe in stepping into new territory. 
It gets boring when you’re too com- 
fortable.” MARK GUIDUCCI 
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TOP FORM 

Steinfeld wears an 
Orla Kiely cropped top, 
$278; orlakiely.com. 
Loft pencil skirt, 
$70; loft.com. Eugenia 
Kim cap, $240; 
eugeniakim.com. 
Ben-Amun by Isaac 
Manevitz brooch, 
$320; ben-amun.com. 

Hair, Didier Malige; 
makeup, Chiho Omae. 
Produced by Ian Kaplan 
for The Custom Family. 
Photographed at Cafe 
Clover, NYC. Details, 
see In This Issue. 
Fashion Editor: 
Tabitha Simmons. 




STATE OF THE ART 

A loose-knit top with 
glinting mesh simply 
begs for the bright 
lights— perhaps at the 
grand unveiling of the 
Whitney Museum, 
which reopens its 
doors in New York's 
Meatpacking District 
on May 1. Model Sasha 
Pivovarova wears a 
Loewe off-the-shoulder 
top, $750; Loewe, Miami, 
Calvin Klein Collection 
knit skirt, $2,225; 

Calvin Klein Collection, 
NYC. Stella McCartney 
earrings. Necklaces 
by Helen Ficalora and 
Sequin. On necklace, 

LLI (Let Love In) ring. 
Fashion Editor; 

Camilla Nickerson. 




PERSIMMON 

DREAMS 

A simple knee-length 
slip above a slightly 
cropped trouser is a 
fitting combo fora 
lively daytime outing to 
photographer/activist 
Zanele Muholi's 
exhibition, “Isibonelo/ 
Evidence,” at the 
Brooklyn Museum. 
Rag&Bonesilk 
charmeuse dress, $695; 
Rag & Bone stores. 
Olatz silk charmeuse 
pajama pants, $450; 
(sold with matching 
top); shopolatz.com. 
Celine necklace and 
ballerina heels. Details, 
see In This Issue. 


persensual chic of slip dress looks has 

Photographed by Karim Sad 


never seemed so fresh 






ABOVE THE FRAY 

Throw the slip over a 
wide-leg flare for a more 
daring pairing, perfect 
for transitioning to 
twilight— and any one of 
Ed Sheeran's string of 
New York City concerts 
at the end of the month. 
Topshop silk-satin dress, 
$160; topshop.com. Calvin 
Klein Collection chenille 
pants, $1,995; Calvin 
Klein Collection, NYC. 
Celine ballerina heels. 





CINEMA VERITE 

May boasts the release 
of the hotly anticipated 
biopic Saint Laurent. 

This graphic, longer- 
lined slip is perfect 
for a matinee and a 
post-show glass of rose. 
Salvatore Ferragamo 
silk dress; Salvatore 
Ferragamo boutiques. 

Balenciaga earrings. 
Calvin Klein Collection 
tote bag. Celine ballerina 
heels with bell detail. 
BEAUTY NOTE 
Shoulder-baring spring 
silhouettes call for 
smooth skin. Vaseline 
Intensive Care Spray 
Moisturizer hydrates 
in a feather-light mist. 








GOOD SPORT 

Inventive, casual-chic 
layering is the right 
spin for springtime in 
Paris and the French 
Open, which kicks off 
later this month. Ralph 
Lauren Collection 
black charmeuse 
dress, $2,590; 
select Ralph Lauren 
stores. Vetements 
red asymmetric top, 
$500; Blake, Chicago. 
Marni shoulder bag. 





PRODUCED BY PRODN AT ART + COMMERCE. SET DESIGN. PIERS HANMER AT ART + COMMERCE. 





FESTIVE FORCE 


Thissportif mix of 
strappy slip dress over 
a tank is the right sort 
of bold statement for 
this year's Cannes Film 
Festival— whether 
you're dressing for the 
paparazzi or for yourself. 
Alexander Wang bias- 
cut silk dress, $1,295; 
Alexander Wang, NYC. 

Rag & Bone silk top 
with black piping, $295; 

Rag & Bone stores. 
Balenciaga earrings. In 
this story: hair, Damien 
Boissinot; makeup, 
Hannah Murray. Details, 
see In This Issue. 
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With floral prints, peekaboo midriffs, and plunging necklines, 
summer’s sultriest pieces radiate pure tropical heat. Kate Moss goes 




Gauguin-gorgeous on Mustique. Photographed by Yenetia Scott. 
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SHADOW 

DANCING 

The cognoscenti 
will see echoes of 
classic 1970s disco 
chic in the draped 
jersey and the glitter 
platforms. Emanuel 
Ungaro dress with 
plunging neckline, 
$2,715; select Saks 
Fifth Avenue stores. 
Calvin Klein Collection 
metallic box clutch. 
Saint Laurent 
by Hedi Slimane 
platform heels. 
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HOT STUFF 

Forget blushing rose 
and shrinking violet: Red 
is the color of summer 
romance. Moss's real- 
life husband, Jamie 
Hince, catches her in an 
intimate clinch. Hermes 
maillot with horse-bit 
closure, $520; Hermes 
boutiques. On Hince: 

Budd Shirtmakers 
linen shirt and Saint 
Laurent by Hedi Slimane 
trousers. Details, 
K- see In This Issue. 












CARIBBEAN 


Bougainvillea is 
practically the official 
flower of the tropics. 
Wear some in your 
hair— or on your dress. 
Gucci burgundy 
bougainvillea-print 
embroidered silk 
dress, $4,350; select 
Gucci boutiques. 

Saint Laurent by Hedi 
Slimane platform 
heels. Details, see 
In This Issue. 







BERMUDA 

TRIANGLE 

Seethe sexy little 
cutout exposing an 
elegant geometry 
of rib cage? That 
peekaboo will be 
everywhere in the 
next few months. 
Michael Kors 
geranium-and- 
dahlia-print maillot, 
$392; select Michael 
Kors stores. Saint 
Laurent by Hedi 
Slimane studded 
platform heels. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s annual Costume Institute exhibition 
and gala are among the fashion world ’s most spectacular events. 

Now Vogue takes you inside, with in-depth stories and stunning photographs. 

By Hamish Bowles 

Foreword bv Thomas I’. Campbell 
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Models Joan Smalls 
and Cameron 
Russell travel light. 
On Smalls and 
Russell: Etro dresses 
and feather earrings 
($427 a pair): 
dresses at Saks 
Fifth Avenue stores 
and Neiman Marcus 
stores. Louis Vuitton 
necklaces, $480 
each: select Louis 
Vuitton boutiques. 
On Smalls: Burberry 
Prorsum bag: 
burberry.com. Prada 
shoes, $970: select 
Prada boutiques. On 
Russell: Etro tote, 
$1,225: Neiman 
Marcus stores. 
Laurence Dacade 
ankle boots, $1,080: 
Greg Mills Ltd., NYC. 
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Island TIME 


Joyous florals are ideal 

for a spring escape and sure 

to bloom all summer long. 
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-nstone & cimK 
sadiance oil 


1. Salvatore 
Ferragamo jacket; 
Salvatore Ferragamo 
boutiques. Dries Van 
Noten blouse ($810), 
skirt ($1,895), and 
bag ($1,475); clothing 
at Barneys New 
York stores. 2. Zara 
dress, $80; Zara 
stores. 3. Sunstone 
& Citrine Radiance 
Oil by Aquarian 
Soul + Earth Oils, 

$40; rodales.com. 

4. Wonderwall 
movie poster, $20; 
moviepostershop 
.com. 5. Helena 
Bordon outside the 
Dries Van Noten 
show in Paris. 

6. Gypset Trilogy 
Slipcase, $140; 
assouline.com. 

7. Michael Kors 
bag, $1,195; select 
Michael Kors stores. 

8. See by Chloe 
sandals, $290; 
net-a-porter.com. 

9. Etro hat, $610; 

Etro, NYC. 
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LUCAS VISSER. SHOE: COURTESY OF CHLOE. HAT: GORMAN STUDIO. DETAILS. SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 



COURTESY OF MATTHEW MARKS GALLERY. CARIBOU: COURTESY OF MERGE RECORDS. DETAILS. SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 



1. Simone Rocha jacket, 
skirt ($1,730), handbag, 
and brogues ($1,050); 
clothing at net-a- 
porter.com. Eres bikini 
top, $215; net-a-porter. 
com. Dior Fine Jewelry 
ring; Dior boutiques. 

2 . House of Holland 
skirt, $310; net-a- 
porter.com. 3 . Falling 
Jasmine Collection for 
CH Carolina Herrera 
choker, $445; CH 
Carolina Herrera. NYC. 
4 . JANUS et Cie Flutter 
umbrella; janusetcie 
.com. 5 . Giambattista 
Valli sleeveless top, 
$1,250; Saks Fifth 
Avenue, NYC. 6. Salinas 
bikini top ($82) and 
bottoms ($104); 
modaoperandi.com. 

7 . Nappa Dori Classic 
Large trunk, $400; 
thelittlemarket 
.com. 8. Yardwork, 
by Gary Hume, $35; 
matthewmarks.com. 

9 . Our Love, by Caribou, 
$13; mergerecords.com. 


CAMERON RUSSELL 
Favorite flower: 

Jasmine. 

Dream vacation: 

Afamily holiday in Maine. 
My dad built a little 
timber-frame cabin on an 
island just off the coast. 

Vacation beauty 
regimen: 

Sunscreen— and letting 
my hair relax. It’s washed 
every day when I’m 
modeling, so I give it a 
break and let the sea 
salt impart some 
natural texture. 

In the carry-on: 

Two swimsuits— I love 
swimming, and I hate 
putting on a wet bikini. 
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Index 


1. Chanel dress 
and bag; Chanel 
boutiques. Van Cleef 
&Arpels watch; 

Van Cleef & Arpels 
boutiques. Victoria 
Beckham loafers; 
victoriabeckham 
.com. 2 . Valentino 
dress; Valentino 
boutiques. 3 . Maison 
Michel trilby, $602; 

michel-paris.com. 

4 . Topshop cropped 
top, $115; select 
Topshop stores. 

5 . Anthropologie 
screen-printed Terai 
foldingchair, $198; 
anthropologie.com. 

6. Terrain Bird 
postcards, $10; 

shopterrain.com. 

7 . The Meadow '• 

Garden designed by 

Dan Pearson at the jfT 
Tokachi Millennium ii « 

Forest on the island < 
of Hokkaido, Japan. ‘\r. 

8. Edie Parker ■ \ JVf 

clutch, $1,895; ^ 

edie-parker.com. 
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DAN PEARSON STUDIO. CLUTCH: COURTESY OF EDIE PARKER. DETAILS, SEE IN THIS ISSUE. 
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JOAN SMALLS 
Favorite flowers: 

Sunflowers and orchids. 
Airplane activity: 
Googling places to 
visit— as soon as I land, 
I like to head off 
on an adventure. 
Packing essential: 
My phone charger. 
Vacation 
beauty regimen: 
I always forget to 
paint my nails— the 
natural elements are 
so good for them. 


1. Marni dress 
($1,970) and 
bag; dress at 
modaoperandi.com. 
Miu Miu platform 
wedges, $795: 
select Miu Miu 
boutiques. 2 . Eloise 
Corr Danch paper- 
flower sculpture; 
eloisecorrdanch 
.com. 3 . An Untamed 
State, by Roxane Gay, 
$16; amazon.com. 

4 . Library of Flowers 
Wildflower + Fern 
Bubble Bath, $26; 
libraryofflowers 
.com. 5 . Roberto 
Cavalli skirt, 

$1,985; Roberto 
Cavalli boutiques. 

6. Manolo Blahnik 
heels; Manolo 
Blahnik, NYC. 7 . Joan 
Smalls in Turks and 
Caicos. 8. Gucci 
sunglasses, $495; 
Solstice Sunglasses 
boutiques. 


CHECK OUT VOGUE SHOPPING 
ON VOGUE.COM FOR 
MORE SHOPPABLE LOOKS 



BIG PICTURE 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108 

Hold Still, her generous and exhaustive 

new memoir, appeared in my mail. 

Over the course of a week of late 
nights, I gulped the whole thing down, 
head bowed and mouth agog. I relished 
the trip down memory lane — the re- 
minders of Sally’s affection for both her 
sleek black BMW and for decorating her 
house with scavenged skeletal remains. 
But that was mere surface decoration. 
What really blindsided me was how vis- 
cerally I felt my understanding of her 
whole writ -large story — not to mention 
my gratitude for my brief intersection 
with it — not just restored but magnified. 
I’d lionized Sally as a teenager, then left 
her impulsively. But returning to it all as 
a mother myself now, closing in on the 
age Sally was when we first met, I saw 
the contours of her images rearrange 
themselves. I’d thought the intimation 
of dread in her family pictures was just 
a nod to the murkiness of childhood, 
the Grimm’s version we all try to dis- 
guise. Now, though, those and all the 
others, too, appeared fraught, both vari- 
ously and all at once, with loss, with fear, 
with love, maternal terror and maternal 
pride, and ballasted by the ephemerality 
of everything. 

As soon as I finished the book I 
thumbed through it again, noting my 
many pencil marks and dog-eared pages. 
One vigorously underlined spot jumped 
out from the very first paragraphs: a pas- 
sage in which Sally calls upon Joan Did- 
ion’s advice to “keep on nodding terms 
with the people we used to be.” Though 
I’ve always found that a blockbuster line, 
as sharp and smarting as a scalpel, here I 
took note simply because it was incom- 
plete. Didion continues where Sally does 
not: “We forget all too soon the things 
we thought we could never forget.” 

That year may have just been the 
start of my story, but like all prefaces, 
it shaped it. It reassured me that if you 
pay attention, the people who sit around 
your table, the trees that shade your win- 
dows, the roads with bends you know by 
heart can often be ripe with a possibility 
and beauty so poignant it will leave you 
breathless. And Sally, in her inimitable 
way, prodded me to chase those fragile, 
intoxicating moments of clarity — even 
as they are always receding. □ 

PASSION PLAYER 
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of the king’s children, her blonde hair 
dyed black for the purpose. At convent 
school in England, she slogged away for 
years in the Easter Cantata until she was 
finally cast as Jesus. And by the time she 
was about fourteen, she realized, “The 
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musical-theater dream’s probably going 
to die, but I can do the straight stuff.” 
She adds drily: “It was crushing, but I 
got through it.” 

Downton Abbey creator Julian Fel- 
lowes once gave a talk at her school, and 
she asked him for advice on becoming an 
actress. He put her off, saying the profes- 
sion was “the thief of lives,” but Mulligan 
insisted: As soon as she left school she 
wrote him a letter, and Fellowes invited 
her for dinner. She explained that her 
ambition to act had no precedent in her 
family, and Fellowes and his wife, Emma, 
impressed by her pluck, made a few calls, 
one of which led her to be cast opposite 
Keira Knightley in Pride & Prejudice. 
Mulligan had tried to get into drama 
school and been rejected, but from then 
on, she was propelled by her talent — as 
well as her imaginative decisions. 

“Given the choice, I’d rather not play 
accessories,” she explains. “And waiting 
for the non-girlfriend/wife thing usually 
takes a decent amount of time.” Hence 
the long periods she has taken off work — 
nine months here, eighteen months there 
Playing Nina in The Seagull was so hard 
to top, she says, that she fell on Skylight’s 
Kyra with tremendous appetite. Theater, 
she believes, offers better roles for women 
as they age, and for Mulligan, who has 
often played characters much younger 
than herself and looks forward to being 
older, “that’s sort of exciting.” 

This month, while she’s on Broad- 
way, she will turn 30. “It does feel like so 
much has changed,” she reflects. “When 
I was younger, I used to strongly feel 
that I didn’t know myself. I was drawn 
to people who were very confident. And 
I think through my work. I’ve probably 
figured that out.” 

She thrives on challenge. For Far from 
the Madding Crowd, Mulligan had to 
learn to ride. Some of the film’s most 
beautiful sequences focus on her on 
horseback. But two weeks into filming, 
she was badly thrown off a horse. She 
now believes that she had a concussion 
for the rest of the production, but at the 
time she carried on. She was shooting 
the very last, intensely romantic scene 
with Schoenaerts, and fainted. “Mat- 
thias thought I was acting,” she says, 
laughing. “I dropped to my knees, then 
sort of keeled over to the side. It’s quite 
hard to faint in a corset.” 

On Broadway, Mulligan prepares rig- 
orously for each performance, arriving 
two and a half hours early and turning 
her two phones to airplane mode so she 
can’t be reached. “I get in at 5:30, eat, 
sleep from 6:00 to 6:30, get up, have a 
shower, do my hair and makeup, warm 
up onstage for half an hour, come back 
up here, dress, mic, and then on,” she 


says as we sit in her dressing room. “It’s 
like a system. And I have to do it.” 

“There’s a defiant way of doing things 
on her own terms,” says David Hare. 
“She’s absolutely certain about what 
jobs she wants to do and what jobs she 
doesn’t. She trusts her own judgment, 
which, in an insecure profession, is a 
fabulous thing.” 

Mulligan’s own view of being an ac- 
tress is that “you should make important 
films or tell important stories. I do think 
the goal has to be to try and find some- 
thing that will be remembered in a long 
time. Because otherwise, if you’re not 
aiming to do your best, there’s no point.” 
And, she says, “if it all goes wrong, I’ll 
just open a fudge shop in Devon.” □ 

A GRAND VISION 
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It’s the second ceremony that Mrs. 
Prada has held for the Prada Journal, a 
literary magazine that is loosely allied 
with the house’s eyewear line. A panel 
of judges — including the Indian poet 
and novelist Tishani Doshi and the Irish 
writer Colum McCann — has selected 
stories from global submissions. The win- 
ning authors are being feted by a cast of 
bespectacled actors: Ansel Elgort, Miles 
Teller, and Filippo Timi. Master of cere- 
monies Dane DeHaan stands on a make- 
shift pedestal and introduces the year’s 
writers. Anabel Graff, an American 
M.F.A. student at Texas State, wins with 
a story of fantasy realism called “The 
Prom at the End of the World.” The 
other honorees are Miguel Ferrando, 
Alejandro Morellon, and Viola Bellini, 
an Italian whose day job is working as a 
campground receptionist. As the evening 
proceeds, their work is read in a volley 
between actors on opposing pedestals. 

“How could I be unhappy?” Graff 
says afterward. She’s dressed, like all of 
the writers, in Prada. “I was joking this 
morning, it was like a teen movie: I got 
my makeover at Prada, and then Ansel 
read my story this evening.” 

Perched high in her sandals, Mrs. Pra- 
da, by then, stands in a circle of friends, 
laughing. All around her, writers talk 
with fashion people; fashion people talk 
with actors. “I’ve always been really envi- 
ous of the sixties or the twenties — these 
periods when ideas and people and art- 
ists of different genres were together and 
were creating,” she says at one point. 
“That’s what, deep down, I envy and I’m 
searching for. I hope everyone will have 
fun — including myself.” □ 

FLYING SOLO 
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war does to its warriors at the center 

of a national conversation. (Females 


in the line of fire now seem to be hav- 
ing a moment: Reese Witherspoon re- 
cently bought the rights to the book 
Ashley’s War: The Untold Story of a 
Team of Women Soldiers on the Special 
Ops Battlefield, and Steven Spielberg is 
set to direct Jennifer Lawrence in It’s 
What I Do: A Photographer’s Life of 
Love and War, based on the memoir by 
Lynsey Addario.) 

If the play is a surprising choice 
for Hathaway, it’s an equally surpris- 
ing one for Taymor, a theater artist of 
extravagant visual imagination, best 
known for The Lion King and lately 
on an upswing since she followed the 
debacle of Spider-Man: Turn Off the 
Dark with last year’s magical stag- 
ing of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
“What’s appealing to me is the mini- 
malism of a one-woman play that is 
extremely verbal — that is visual through 
its words,” the director says. “We have 
a very simple set, and there’s imagery 
other than just the pilot onstage” — her 
design team includes Riccardo Hernan- 
dez (sets), Peter Nigrini (projections), 
and her longtime collaborator and life 
partner, Elliot Goldenthal (music and 
soundscape) — “but if we had nothing 
but a black box or had to do it as a ra- 
dio play, it should still work.” 

Working with a contemporary theme 
doesn’t mean, however, that Taymor will 
be abandoning her fascination with the 
primitive and the folkloric. “The play 
has an extraordinary mythological- 
Biblical edge to it,” she says. “The exhila- 
ration of being an F- 1 6 fighter pilot must 
be astounding. As children — as human 
beings — what would we wish to be able 
to do more than anything? To fly — to be 
free in this blue wonder.” 

Hathaway, meanwhile, has been ex- 
ercising to be able to meet the physical 
standards set for Air Force pilots. (“I try 
to do 50 sit-ups and 27 push-ups in un- 
der a minute once a day,” she says. “I’m 
looking for my inner testosterone.”) 
She also read up on the history of un- 
manned aircraft and spoke with pilots 
at Creech Air Force Base in the Nevada 
desert. “My preparation usually is very 
analytic,” she says. “But I’m so looking 
forward to just being in the rehearsal 
room with Julie and experiencing that 
magical thing where you relax and let 
the character sink into your bones.” 

That kind of collaboration — work- 
ing with other artists at the top of their 
games — is what Taymor describes as her 
equivalent of the pilot from Grounded’ s 
blissful state of being in the blue. Until 
recently, Hathaway — who will next be 
seen on-screen in the Nancy Meyers 
comedy The Intern — might have said 
something similar. “I would have been 


really comfortable telling you a few years 
ago that for me it’s nailing a take,” she 
says. “The feeling that I had when I fin- 
ished Rachel Getting Married — I’ll never 
forget it. I was absolutely in the blue. 
That’s the purest it’s ever been for me. It 
was This feeling right now — I’ve earned 
it.’ Now I find it more in my personal 
life.” She pauses and gives me a mock- 
serious look, adding, “And with all due 
respect. I’ve earned that, too.” □ 

OPEN SEASON 
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past. He’s fascinated when I tell him that 

we call those clothes “vintage.” 

It’s the kind of larger-than-life profile 
that makes Kyrgios a hit with his fans, 
who relate to @klngkyrglos on Insta- 
gram as much as they do on the court. 
He recently conducted a Twitter inter- 
view with his 125,000 followers, for in- 
stance, in which he responded to a photo 
of his younger self wearing a Wu-Tang 
Clan shirt and self-consciously hold- 
ing a racket. “Chubby?” he typed. “I 
call it cuddly. . . .” Combining the punk 
edge of Andre Agassi with the media- 
genic appeal of Ansel Elgort, Kyrgios is 
inadvertently becoming the first tennis 
player-cum-teen idol in the age of so- 
cial media. “He’s polarizing,” Gimelstob 
says, “and that’s why he has the makings 
of an iconic star. He’s box office. You can 
see the future in him.” 

Roger Federer agrees: “Nick is defi- 
nitely one of the young and exciting 
players in tennis right now,” he says. 
“And I hope he will keep improving and 
put himself in position to win slams.” 
The Swiss player invited him to Zurich 
last year for a week of training. While 
their playing styles couldn’t be more 
different — flashy, charismatic show- 
manship versus a masterful art of the 
sport — Kyrgios considers Federer “by 
far the greatest of all time.” Even just 
running drills with him instilled a new 
confidence: “You feel like if you can 
match him on the training court, you 
can do a lot of other things.” 

While his schedule will have Kyr- 
gios all over Europe this season, his 
lifestyle remains decidedly small town. 
"My favorite city in the world is Can- 
berra,” he says. “It’s perfect for me.” 
He’s stayed close to childhood friends 
and is looking forward to practicing 
in Lyneham, where a new $22 million 
tennis center, partly inspired by his suc- 
cess, will open in July. Yet despite the 
mounting hype, Kyrgios still feels he 
has a lot to achieve. “I had a chance to 
meet Michael Jordan at the U.S. Open,” 
he says, “but I turned it down.” Why? 
“I didn’t think I was worthy to shake 
his hand.” □ 


YES, YOU CAN 
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or vintage, I learn upon slitting open card- 
board boxes, gets a uniquely designed tin. 
Mine, labeled 2009, 2011, and 2012, are 
printed with a watercolor of rocky shores 
or cartoon fish on a French holiday.) 

At the cashier at Despana I am re- 
minded of a grave misconception: that 
tinned food is ipso facto for the budget 
conscious. My bill nears the cost of a 
month’s rent in an outer borough. This 
before wine, and before caviar — which, as 
the timed thing the unconverted readily 
accept as a luxury, it feels unjust not to in- 
clude. Why so expensive? “Take Galician 
cockles” (which cost nearly $40 a can), 
Fallon explains. “The fishermen have 
to go into the water and harvest them, 
one by one.” They have to work quickly, 
at low tide and in rocky terrain, so it’s 
easy to get hurt. “They haul them in in 
buckets. At the canneries, the cockles 
must be inspected by hand, then steamed 
to ensure even cooking, strained from 
their liquid, and packed into cans.” The 
process is equally laborious for the rest 
of our bounty — the quill of each squid 
removed meticulously, each pepper and 
langoustine cooked and peeled or shelled. 

I note, a bit obviously, how well all of 
my cans travel — on a bicycle with me 
or in boxes and envelopes to my front 
door — and I have no concerns about 
spoilage. I am happily (and again obvi- 
ously) surprised that I can stack them 
in a compact line beside the stairs to our 
basement. A few days before the dinner 
I knock a stack over. It topples with a lot 
of bangs and then is easily righted. 

Oh, cans. These, of course, are the 
very qualities for which the technol- 
ogy was invented. Emperor General 
Napoleon, of “an army marches on its 
stomach” renown, offered 12,000 francs 
to anyone who could make food more 
portable for the army. Confiseur Appert 
won the prize with his method of pre- 
serving and bottling — and months later 
it was discovered that tin would work 
as well for this purpose as glass. (In a 
bit of rather beautiful human techno- 
logical hiccupery, the can opener wasn’t 
invented until more than 40 years later. 
In the interim, eaters followed a version 
of this crude advice, printed on the cans 
themselves: “Cut round the top near the 
outer edge with a chisel and hammer.”) 

The day of our dinner is white-skied 
and breezy. At 4:00 p.m., Julia — whose 
smile is so sure, it’s no surprise such 
admired chefs have asked to work 
with her — and I sit at my high wooden 
counter to plan our menu. We realize 
a tin’s packaging is at best suggestive. 
We won’t CONTINUED ON PAGE 254 
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know precisely what our ingredients are 
until we can see and taste them. Mussels, 
yes. Millesimees sardines, of course, but 
exactly how much vinegar will they be 
bathed in, how much of a listed herb, 
how sweet or spicy a pepper? 

We begin popping tops and dipping 
spoons and tasting. We fish clams out of 
lightly salted brine with our fingers, poke 
little forks into marinated mussels and 
octopus, share a slightly soft but flavor- 
some white asparagus. We taste cockles, 
anchovies, small squids packed among 
lightly stewed sweet onions, duck hearts, 
and foie gras. The only failures are sev- 
eral cans of sea urchin, proving a good 
and essential point: Some things, even 
harvested carefully and packed lovingly, 
do not fare well in tin. 

The first to arrive is Julia’s wife, Grace 
Bonney, founder of Design*Sponge, then 
the film editor Kate Abernathy and the 
Architectural Digest editor Sam Cochran. 
We usher them to my rooftop garden, 
where we set out a long platter of chilled 
octopus, razor clams, mussels, cockles, 
and asparagus with garlic mayonnaise 
and green olives. Julia is permanently 
calm, but I’m anxious and repeatedly 
urge everyone to “try it. It’s so delicious.” 
Julia has told me that Grace may be hesi- 
tant, and Sam, I can’t help notice, looks 
peaked. Though we’ve considerately 
removed each delicate ingredient from 
its tin, an aura of having recently been 
in aluminum clearly remains. Without 
shells, the seafood looks as though it’s 
shivering, its flesh ranging in tone from 
white to light cream. “I’m just a bit . . . 
scared,” Sam admits. 

But then Zoe Sheehan Saldana — 
artist, not actress — the photographer 
Andrea Gentl, and several enthusiastic 


others arrive. “Oh, my God,” whispers 
Andrea, at her first taste of the penny- 
size peach cockles. “Like truffles, no?” 
says Julia. Several of us eat them in si- 
lence, marveling. They are a little like 
the oddest, most wondrous truffles. They 
taste at once piercingly fresh and trans- 
formed in the mysterious mellowing that 
can happen in a can. 

Once each mussel and cockle has 
been speared on a toothpick and eaten, 
we return to the kitchen, where Julia and 
I serve pan con tomate with dark-pink 
anchovies; vintage sardines with harissa 
on small, crisp baguette toast; and a big 
salad of lettuces, canned beans, pars- 
ley, marjoram, cherry tomatoes, topped 
with luxurious flakes of our most pre- 
cious ingredient: a can of rosy ventresca 
tuna whose price equals three bottles 
of the red wine we’re drinking, a cool 
Occhipinti Alea Viva. 

The flavors are immediate and con- 
centrated; they have a resonance that 
inspires conversation. We talk about 
what reservations any of us had had. 
“I thought everything would be bland 
and metallic,” confesses Sam. There’s 
also the notion that canned ingredients 
are inevitably less nutritious than their 
fresh counterparts — which is patently 
not true. In some foods, nutrients go 
up in the canning process: In the glori- 
ous sardine, for example, with its bones 
and its nutrient-rich oil, and in canned 
peaches (rarely delicious but durable), 
the process can actually make the vita- 
mins they contain easier to digest. 

A final guest, Christopher Lee 
of NoHo cafe II Buco Alimentari & 
Vineria, arrives. To the already bountiful 
table we add a platter of hot squid rice; 
one of langoustine-stuffed peppers from 


the Spanish village of Lodosa drizzled 
with olive oil; and another of sliced 
duck hearts with horseradish salsa verde 
and miche toast. 

“I cannot remember the last time I 
had food like this,” says Christopher, who 
is known for his years in the kitchen at 
Chez Panisse and for creating that most 
artisanal of foods, salumi, at II Buco. 
“It is so simple, and so full of terroir,” 
he says, referring to the gastronomical 
ideal eating locally is founded on: that in- 
gredients taste of the soil or grass or salt 
water in which they grew. If it isn’t con- 
venient to fly to Galicia for cockles, open- 
ing up a petite can of them — culinarily 
speaking — is nearly the same thing. 

We serve a large iced tin of paddlefish 
caviar with warm blini, creme fraiche, 
and minced shallots. We serve little pain 
de mie sandwiches filled with butter 
and foie gras, bought by my husband 
and me months earlier in Perigord from 
the most honest and solemn steward 
of those contentious ducks and geese 
whom I have ever met. 

The meal lasts past 2:00 a.m. and takes 
on the timbre of a bacchanal. Talk now 
turns to apocalypse, as it does when one 
is surrounded by imperishable food. 
A guest brings up a television show in 
which each episode features a different 
sect of Americans, preparing in earnest 
for a different kind of doomsday. We 
look around at the things we haven’t yet 
gotten to — vintage sardines, more caviar, 
more bottles of Alea Viva, two kinds of 
pate — envision our own doomsday prep- 
aration, and decide that if, as Hollywood 
and the numerologists say, it really is the 
end of the world as we know it, we find 
ourselves amply provisioned — not to 
survive but to celebrate. □ 
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.com. Church’s suede shoes, $480; 
churchfootwear.com. 208-209: Celine 
dress, $4,750; select Celine boutiques. 
On Schoenaerts: J.Crew sweater ($225) 
and T-shirt ($25); jcrew.com. 

FLYING SOLO 

219: Shirt, $75; aritzia.com for similar 
styles. Jeans, $218; citizensofhumanity 
.com. In this story: manicure, Alexandra 
Jachno. 

OPEN SEASON 

220-221: Shirt, $1,825; Hermes bou- 
tiques. Tank top, $19; marcjacobs.com. 
Shorts ($70) and sandals ($25); nike.com. 
Luminox watch, $395; tourneau.com. 

THE NEW WORLD 

223: Trench coat, price upon request; se- 
lect Ralph Lauren stores. Cashmere shell 
top, $795; select Michael Kors stores. 
Pants, $1,495; Chloe boutiques. 24K-gold 
vermeil ring $1,900; laramelchior.com. 
In this story: manicure, Gina Viviano for 
Chanel Beaute. 

YES, YOU CAN 

227: Sardines, mussels, and squid; 
themaidenlane.com. 

STEAL OF THE MONTH 

228-229: B anana Republic cami- 
sole (worn under cropped top), $30; 
bananarepublic.com. Catbird 14K-gold 
midi rings, $148 each; catbirdnyc.com. 


WHAT TO WEAR WHERE 

230: Earrings, $475; Chuckies New York, 
NYC. 14K-gold medium-fine chain neck- 
lace, $435; helenficalora.com. Link-chain 
necklace, $25; sequin-nyc.com. Ring, on 
necklace, $325; legierandlivaudais.com. 
231: Necklace ($1,250) and ballerina 
heels ($700); Celine boutiques. 232: Balle- 
rina heels, $700; Celine, NYC. 233: Dress, 
$7,300. Earrings, $465; Balenciaga, NYC. 
Tote bag, $1,695; Calvin Klein Collection, 
NYC. Heels with bell detail, $940; Celine, 
NYC. 234: Shoulder bag, $1,560; Marni 
boutiques. 235: Earrings, $465; Balencia- 
ga, NYC. In this story: manicure, Tracylee. 

ALMOST PARADISE 

237: Dress; also at select Neiman Mar- 
cus stores. 238: Clutch, $675; Calvin 
Klein Collection, NYC. Platform heels, 
$1,195; Saint Laurent, NYC. 239: On 
Hince: Shirt, $262; buddshirts.co.uk. 
240: Platforms, $895; select Saks Fifth 
Avenue stores. 241: Platform heels, 
$1,195; Saint Laurent, NYC. 242: Plat- 
form heels, $1,095; Saint Laurent, NYC. 
243: Cotton-poplin shirt, $750; Saint 
Laurent, NYC. In this story: manicure, 
Lorraine Gordon. 

Index 245: On Smalls: Dress, $4,582. 
Tote, $4,095. On Russell: Dress, $3,947. 
Boots; info@gregmillsshowroom.com 
for information. On both: Feather ear- 
rings; Etro, NYC. 248: On Russell: Jacket, 
$4,700. Bag; Bergdorf Goodman, NYC. 
Tabitha Simmons double-strap flats, $595; 
tabithasimmons.com. 249: On Russell: 
Jacket ($2,140), handbag ($2,140), and 
brogues ($1,050); handbag and brogues 
at Ikram, Chicago. Lacquer ring with dia- 
monds, amethysts, and mandarin garnets, 
$14,300. Umbrella, $2,391. 250: On Rus- 
sell: Georgette-crepe dress ($41,300) and 
embroidered bag (price upon request). 
18K-rose gold watch with alligator strap, 
price upon request. Loafers, $2,100. Dress, 
$6,990. 251: On Russell: Calfskin bag, 
$2,590; Marni boutiques. Flower sculp- 
ture, price upon request. Ankle-strap 
heels; by special order at Manolo Blahnik, 
NYC. In this story: manicure, Emi Kudo. 
Last look 256: Floral brocade-printed 
boots; Valentino boutiques. 

ALL PRICES APPROXIMATE. 
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A key detail of 

Botticelli’s Primavera 
served to inspire this 
elegant Valentino 
boot, its darkened 
meadow alive with 
scores of vivid shoots 
and petals. Along with the house’s 
creative directors, Maria Grazia Chiuri 
and Pierpaolo Piccioli, the acclaimed 
British textile designer Celia Birtwell 
reinterpreted the painter's shadowy 
tableau in striking wildflower fashion, 
lending a fanciful kick to the footwear’s 
clean and versatile silhouette. Think of 
it as your own magically moonlit way 
of declaring— scratch that, celebrating— 
that spring has finally sprung. □ 
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Clinique.COm ©Cfinique Laboratories. LLC 



Rich colour + smoothing primer in one. New. Clinique Pop™ 


RALPH LAUREN 
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THE RICKY DRAWSTRING 


